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Shoulder the Sky 


CARL B. R1x* 


At a graduation dinner of an officers training class, the young officer in charge 
of the meeting closed with these lines from Housman to his cheering comrades, 


“The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 

Bear them we can, and if we can we must. 
Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your ale.” 


It is to the thousands of lawyers in the armed forces that this editorial is 
addressed. While they shoulder the sky and write imperishable records with their 
comrades in arms in achieving victory, they dream of return to homes and loved 
ones, to their profession, to the “blue remembered hills” of their country in 
which they will serve with a deeper and graver resolution. 

And while they so serve, what do the members of their profession promise for 
them? Those promises are written in the performances of today, in the planning 
and doings of thousands of lawyers engaged in the daily tasks of war, in the 
preservation of our form of government, in the administration of justice, and 
especially in the preservation of free enterprise and of the essential rights. 

We are intensely proud of the services which lawyers will render in an increas- 
ing degree under the recent Bulletin 74 of the Army, in which for the first time 
the American Bar Association has been designated as an adjunct of the armed 
forces, entrusted with the task of supplying legal services to the members of the 
armed services and their dependents. That such responsibilities will be dis- 
charged with increasing devotion is assured. The Committee on War Work of 
the Association and the committees of state and local bar associations will vie 
with each other in the performance of a great task. Nothing can be more impor- 
tant to the morale of our forces. 

Likewise the Legal Aid Societies, fostered and encouraged by the bar associa- 
tions for years, will serve under their designations in Bulletin 74. To those of 





*Of the Milwaukee bar. 
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the profession who have served so loyally for 
years in the building up of legal aid, the oppor- 
tunity to serve under official auspices will come 
with a feeling of deep gratitude and devotion 
to greater duty. In this great field of service 
these organizations will recognize the counter- 
part of the development of the Red Cross; they 
will allay the fears and uncertainty of mind 
of the men in service for their families and 
their private interests of all kinds. In the time 
of peace in the transition to peace time pur- 
suits, these organizations will continue to serve 


in the preservation of rights granted to and 


created for the service men. 

The Junior Bar will have carefully laid plans 
for the placement of men in their professions, 
for their return to the practice of their pro- 
fession. The Section of Legal Education will 
provide for refresher courses and for advanged 
legal education, so that no lawyer need work 
under a handicap of a lack of knowledge of cur- 
rent developments of the law and administra- 
tive practice. 

The Judicature Society, the Judicial Adminis- 
tration Section, the Committee on Improving 
the Administration of Justice, and the National 
Conference of Judicial Councils will have con- 
tinued the brilliant fight for improved adminis- 
tration of justice. Under the guidance and 
direction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States a plan for the improvement of criminal 
procedure will be ready for study and adoption. 

The Section of International and Compara- 
tive Law will be prepared to aid in the solu- 
tions of the great problems of peace so that 
the work of men in service of their country will 
not have been in vain. 

In all parts of the country, lawyers will have 
served in the production of munitions of war. 
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To shoulder the sky in civil life is difficult 
but we have many outstanding examples in our 
profession. The ordinary tasks of life with 
which most of us are concerned engross our 
attention. It is in those tasks that our profes- 
sion can now render signal service. All of the 
victory in war can be lost if we lose the bat- 
tle against inflation. We are proud that we 
can be led but not coerced. What can and will 
our profession do to lead, instruct and advise 
our people in that fight? Our daily contacts 
put us in a position to discharge that trust, 
to exert an influence far beyond our numbers. 
Justice Byrnes and Senator Brown have Her- 
culean tasks which demand our support. No 
greater service can be rendered to our men in 
the armed forces than to preserve the domestic 
life of their country. 

Men and women will have thought more 
deeply of their obligations as citizens, of the 
form and structure of their government, of the 
necessity for the preservation of the funda- 
mental structure of that government and its 
aims and purposes, of the opportunities under 
it and its destiny. They will be better pre- 
pared to be in tune with the spirit of the men 
returning to their country and to its peaceful 
pursuits, to follow their leadership in peace 
and to do them the great honor which they 
will so richly deserve. 

And together, they will recognize greater 
obligations as citizens of a nation destined for 
great and lasting influence in the world. 

Perhaps they may pray with the prophet of 
old that they may do justice and walk humbly 
with their God. 

Perhaps they at home may catch some of the 
spirit of those who shoulder the sky. 





It must be avowed of the state supreme tribunal, as it has been avowed of 
the nation’s supreme tribunal, that “it possesses neither sword nor purse; its 
strength is found in the reverence of the people for the sanctity of the law.” 
The maintenance of this sanctity depends upon the people themselves, upon 


the courts, and upon the bar. 


To have a government of law instead of tyranny 


or anarchy, that is, a government ruled neither by a man nor by a mob, there 
must be in human hearts an innate respect for law and order, and in the public 
mind an instinctive recognition of the postulate that the first duty of government 


is to govern.—George W. Maxey, C. J. 
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A Glance at the June Journal 


As a result of interest aroused by the article 
on the New York County Criminal Courts Bar 
Association in the April JOURNAL, and the edi- 
torial suggestions that accompanied it regard- 
ing a specialized bar, the editors have secured 
‘permission to print President Simmons’ pre- 
viously unpublished address at Grand Rapids 
in 1933 on stratification of the bar. A develop- 
ment which has largely taken place since de- 
livery of this address is the growth of section 
activity in the bar associations. What is still 
lacking is official recognition of the specialized 
organization and membership in it as a pre- 
requisite to practice in that field. The field of 
criminal law, naturally adapted to specializa- 
tion and in urgent need of control, would be a 
good place to begin. 

Persons concerned with the improvement of 
our judicial processes naturally look with in- 
terest on methods used in other jurisdictions. 
The JOURNAL has published descriptive articles 
on the administration of justice in England 
(7:185), Hawaii (12:111), Ontario (6:6, 5: 
144), the English cities of London and Birming- 
ham (11:118 and 11:167), Louisiana under a 
system based on civil law (25:186) and the 
Canadian criminal law (17:141). The Province 
of Quebec, with its mixture of English and 
French language, population and traditions, 
affords another illuminating study, presented 
in this number by one of Canada’s outstanding 
jurists. 

At a meeting in Chicago on March 29 the 
Society’s directors authorized its affiliation 
with the Inter-American Bar Association, a 
federated organization of fifty-nine member 
associations throughout North, Central and 
South America, devoted to the fostering of good 
feelings among the lawyers of this hemisphere 
and to just such a mutually beneficial exchange 
of ideas as is represented by the publication in 
the United States of Mr. Justice Fabre Survey- 
er’s article. 

The successful conclusion of the ten-year 
fight for integration of the Wisconsin bar is 
an opportune occasion to publish a useful con- 
tribution to the literature of integration—the 
complete story of a well-planned, well-executed 


campaign from start to finish. In reading it 
one must be impressed with the importance of 
preliminary ground work among the lawyers 
of the state. When the showdown came the 
Wisconsin bar was thoroughly informed on the 
subject and almost unanimously determined to 
have it. The result was inevitable. 

Mr. Shea is generous in giving credit to 
everyone having a share in the victory except 
himself. To remedy this omission one of his 
colleagues, William Doll, points out that Mr. 
Shea is himself a national authority on bar 
integration, and furnished effective leadership 
during the last years of the Wisconsin cam- 
paign. He has served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on integration of the Section of Bar 
Activities of the American Bar Association, 
and within the past three weeks has been nom- 
inated by the Board of Governors for vice- 
president of the State Bar Association of Wis- 
consin. 

The JOURNAL thanks all those who assisted 
in compiling this month’s review of legislative 
developments. That many items are unreported 
is a certainty, but enough are given to prove 
that progress is possible in wartime. 

The new members whose names appear on 
the last pages, together with others who have 
accepted invitations since that list was com- 
piled, bring the Society’s active membership 
past the 5,000 mark. 





Lawyers’ Service Prosaic, But Essential 


Like a youth awakened by disaster to the 
meaning of his own life, this nation is coming 
to the realization that democracy is significant. 
In times like these, lawyers have a particularly 
difficult duty to perform in combating hysteria 
and too rapid changes. While it is a prosaic 
task to carry on such peace-time occupations in 
the midst of a world war, it is nevertheless es- 
sential to the preservation of the liberties we 
are fighting for to maintain an orderly system 
of administration of justice——Claude Carter, 
President, State Bar of Texas. 
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John Henry Wigmore 


John Henry Wigmore’s work in the field of 
evidence is known and appreciated by all law- 
yers and judges. No comparison exists. His 
unbelievable activities in other fields of intel- 
lectual endeavor, however, will not be appre- 
ciated until a voluminous biography is pub- 
lished. Whenever it was possible, Wigmore 
stimulated other men to action; the more diffi- 
cult and less remunerative jobs he kept for 
himself. His last book, the Guide to American 
International Law and Practice, was publisned 
only a few weeks before his death on April 20, 
1943. He was then eighty years of age, and 
was still full of plans for the future. 

The debt of the American Judicature Society 
to Colonel Wigmore is a great one. He and 
Harry Olson, chief justice of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, were the leading figures in 
its founding, and Colonel Wigmore maintained 
an active interest in the Society, as a member 
of its board of directors, until his death. Dur- 
ing those thirty years no other person gave 
more assistance and encouragement or influ- 
enced so profoundly and beneficially the course 
of the Society’s activities. 

Having accepted the position of head of the 
Northwestern University law school, Dean 
Wigmore declined offers from other law schools 
which would have relieved him of many duties 
and favored his intellectual pursuits. When our 
nation became involved in the first world war, 
however, he was called to service and promptly 
accepted. His post in Washington gave full 
scope for his unbounded capacity for work. He 
kept three stenographers busy on separate 


shifts for months. Early in that service he 
published the following creed, the soundness of 
which is even more apparent today than then: 


My CREED IN THE WORLD WAR 


The Prussian militarist aristocracy — born 
with a strong man’s crude instinct for fist- 
dominion; nurtured in medieval ideals of force 
by centuries of internecine combat in the iso- 
lated and primitive regions of the Northeast; 
then emerging from the Napoleonic wars as the 
self-appointed and unloved champion of Ger- 
man patriotism; then harshly suppressing, or 
expelling to America, those free spirits who 
stood out for democratic self-government and 
liberal thought, and making itself universally 
disliked among the Germans—arrived at last, 
by main strength, in 1870, at the imperial dom- 
ination of the whole German people, a people 
naturally home-keeping, pious, hospitable, 
genial, liberal-minded and docile. 

Prussian militarism then proceeded to intox- 
icate the German nation with a false, intoler- 
ant and ruthless philosophy of war and state- 
craft. Like a once peaceful Indian tribe made 
madly drunken with bad whisky, the German 
nation has been drugged into supporting Prus- 
sian militarism in its obstinate, arrogant, un- 
scrupulous and futile ambition to impose itself 
upon the world. All Europe is now engaged in 
a ghastly struggle to save itself and the world’s 
future from this repulsive fate. 

Germany must be disarmed, then confined 
until it sleeps off its intoxication and awakes 
to remorse for the misery it has caused. 

The other countries, and our people most of 
all, must lend all active sympathy, in this strug- 
gle, to the cause of self-defence against a com- 
mon world-danger—a danger both to our bodies 
and to our ideals. 

On such an issue, we may be neutral; but we 
cannot be neuter. 





Great as were his accomplishments and richly deserved as were his rewards, 
the lasting mark that Wigmore left upon the bar of America was a living exam- 


ple of the ideals of the legal profession in its ministry of justice. 


Law to him 


was a constant application of the high principles of justice to the practical prob- 


lems of daily life. 


If the processes of justice conflicted with or defeated those 


ends of right and truth, he saw only one possible course, to revise the administra- 
tion of justice accordingly, and to that effort he bent his full talents and aggres- 
sive, boundless energies.—Charles B. Stephens. 
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Stratification of the Bar* 


Davip A. SIMMONSt 


“It is by the partition of cares, descending in gradation from general to par- 
ticular, that the mass of human affairs may be best managed for the good and 


prosperity of all.”"—Thomas Jefferson 


Sir THOMAS Morg, in his Utopia, said that 
in that happy land serjeants and proctors at 
law and all such had been excluded and ban- 
ished, and that every man could plead his own 
cause before the judge, who could readily de- 
cide disputes because they had not been con- 
fused by the crafty handling of lawyers. 

Unfortunately, we do not live in that rare- 
fied atmosphere. In this world, with its con- 
flicting interests and multitudinous laws, peo- 
ple might as well be denied justice as to be 
denied the right of counsel, and that right is 
worthless unless the counsel is competent to 
represent and advise them properly. 

In our cities and more thickly settled com- 
munities it has long been recognized that the 
practice of law falls into two general divisions: 
office work and trial of causes. In Europe and 
Latin America such a division of the profession 
into solicitors and advocates or barristers is 
recognized by law. In general we may say that 
office law is an adjunct of business and deals 
with the agreements of men, while court prac- 
tice is largely remedial and deals with their 
disagreements. Since many agreements are 
made, and largely respected, it is not surprising 
that England has 16,000 solicitors to 2,000 bar- 
risters, and it would be a safe guess that the 
proportion of office practice to trial work would 
run much the same here. 

Is such a division a reasonable one, or is the 
practice of law a unit, for all of which every 
student must be trained and every lawyer 
equipped? If not, do these divisions, or others, 
require special training and equipment? 


TRIAL WorRK REQUIRES SKILL 


Presentation of causes before the courts in 
such a way that justice may be done requires 
not only honesty but skill. Want of experience, 





*Revised and condensed from an address before the 
American Bar Association Conference of Bar Associa- 


tion Delegates at Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 28, 
1933, 


- 


lack of knowledge of the importance of the 
facts, and of the proper method of introducing 
them in evidence, and of bringing forward the 
applicable law, are apt to be fatal in any case. 
One does not have to see the thousands of 
cases reported under the heads of pleading and 
practice, appeal and error, and evidence, to 
know the number that are mistried and might 
have been won had skill and diligence assisted 
at the trial. 

The unfortunate part of having poorly- 
equipped and unscrupulous lawyers practicing 
at the bar is that they are the ones most likely 
to be employed by poor and defenseless people. 
The state, having certified by its license to the 
educational qualifications and character of 
every lawyer, places it in the hands of the dis- 
honest to impose on the unwary. The usual 
recommendation is that the lawyer is a special- 
ist, and hence able to secure the best results for 
his prospective client. 

Some men are well qualified for the general 
practice, and others are not. Some are masters 
of a particular branch of the law and know lit- 
tle of the rest. Is that a matter of concern to 
the public, and if so, is each member of the 
public to learn by trial and error who falls in 
which group, or has the profession a duty to 
ascertain and certify to the facts? For a num- 
ber of years there has been considerable agita- 
tion on the subject of admission to the bar. 
Without detracting from these efforts, I be- 
lieve the profession has an additional duty to 
the public, the discharge of which will elevate 
the standing of the bar and increase the value 
of its service. 

The granting of a license to practice law, 
unlimited in time and unrestricted in scope, to 
anyone who can pass an examination, cannot be 
justified either in theory or in practice. A 
mental exercise, largely involving memory of 

+President of the American Judicature Society; at 


the time of this address, chairman of the Conference 
of Bar Association Delegates. 
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rules and cases, is hardly a test either of one’s 
ability to practice law in the courts or to advise 
clients on their business problems. The grant- 
ing of a license to practice law is really only 
a certificate by the state board that the can- 
didate has given evidence of possessing the 
minimum educational requirements. 

The less qualified a lawyer is, the greater 
ordinarily is his need of fees. Is the accep- 
tance of legal employment to be determined 
solely by the client’s ability to pay and the 
lawyer’s financial necessities, subject only to 
the lawyer’s individual conscience? I contend 
that it is a matter of both group and public con- 
cern. If it is true that the law has become too 
complicated to justify any longer the granting 
of a general license which permits all lawyers 
to be all things to all clients, it becomes the 
duty of the organized bar to take the lead in 
determining what form of license shall be 
granted and what type of representation may be 
permitted. Our search should be for a plan 
that will best serve the public and interfere 
the least with the legitimate ambition of those 
who wish to practice law. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE IS DIVIDED 


Although there has been no official recogni- 
tion of it in this country, the differences with- 
in the practice of law are as real as those in 
medicine and the other professions. All doc- 
tors receive the same license, but when a man 
needs a doctor his common sense tells him to 
find out whether his treatment should be by a 
physician or a surgeon, and none of us would 
suppose that the skill and dexterity required 
for the performance of a major operation 
would be equally possessed by one who practices 
internal medicine, diagnosis, or some other 
specialty. 

After it is determined that we have need of 
a surgeon, we are still not content to pick up 
a city directory and take any surgeon listed 
there; although I must confess that our chances 
of satisfactory service would probably be 
greater than in choosing a lawyer by that 
method. The diagnosis has indicated what part 
of the anatomy is affected, and if it happens to 
be the brain we know, unless the powers of re- 
flection are badly impaired, that we want a 
brain surgeon and not some physician who 
might have yielded to the pressure of hard 
times and specialized in chiropody. 
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Some few people realize that there are such 
distinctions in the legal profession, but this 
secret seems not to have been imparted to the 
public generally, except in the case of those 
citizens who require the services of a high- 
powered criminal lawyer, and these gentry 
never make the mistake of picking someone 
whose sole recommendation is that the state 
has issued him a license as an attorney and 
counsellor at law. 

The trial of an important lawsuit is no less 
a major operation on the life, liberty or 
property of the client than is a surgical opera- 
tion on some vital part of his body, and I might 
add that the lawyer who functions at the birth 
of a great business corporation might cause as 
much damage by lack of skill as could be caused 
by a doctor who officiated at the similar advent 
of a human being. The crash of a corporate 
life might carry down with it the fortunes of 
many people whose lives and happiness de- 
pended thereon. 

At one time in this country there were divi- 
sions and distinctions in the practice of law. 
These were largely swept away in the demo- 
cratic movement of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Many distinctions based on ability, edu- 
cation and character fell with those founded 
on caste, money and special privilege. A pol- 
itical essential of that day was that the 
privileges of the bar must be accessible to all. 
With the loss of control over admissions, with 
educational requirements practically gone, and 
with no discipline over the membership, com- 
petency became a matter of individual rather 
than group concern. The bar, in the historic 
sense, was gone; and with it went the high 
ethical standards, the esprit de corps, and the 
feeling of group responsibility. 

Lest we appear to censure too strongly, let 
it be remembered that these doctrines had their 
origin in the frontier country of the west and 
southwest. An empire had to be created out 
of a wilderness. Speculation in land and the 
controversies arising therefrom, and from 
physical conflicts, were of primary importance. 
Hence, anyone who could draw contracts and 
deeds, and could convince a jury that a murder 
was a justifiable homicide, proved conclusively 
that he was a lawyer. What else was needed? 

But with the end of the pioneer era, the 
problems of transportation, industry, commerce, 
law and medicine could no longer be solved by 
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the jack of all trades. No longer was the 
barber’s lancet the equivalent of a surgeon’s 
knife, nor were the resources of a justice of 
the peace or a constable adequate for an attor- 
ney and counsellor at law. 


THE EARLY AMERICAN BAR 


Whether the standards of the bar in the 
original thirteen states would have been 
lowered except for the political deluge from the 
west, is extremely doubtful. Although the pro- 
fession had never been divided as in England 
and Europe, it was partially stratified. 

In Massachusetts until 1836 five years of 
study were required for admission to the bar 
of the lower courts, two years of practice there 
before admission as an attorney in the supreme 
court, and two additional years before a license 
could be secured as a counsellor. In New York 
until 1846, the requirement was seven years of 
study for a license as an attorney and three 
years of practice for a counsellor. In New 


Jersey until 1817, five years of study were re-. 


quired for an attorney and three years of sub- 
sequent practice for a counsellor. Similar rules 
prevailed in New Hampshire until 1833, in 
Vermont until 1843, and in Pennsylvania until 
1903. 

When we consider the few courts of that time 
and the comparative simplicity of the law, we 
may in part justify the loosening of those rigid 
standards. The largest law libraries then con- 
tained approximately five hundred books. To- 
day they contain hundreds of thousands of 
volumes. Instead of a few courts we now have 
justice courts, traffic courts, probate courts, 
lunacy courts, juvenile courts, courts of do- 
mestic relations, municipal, county, district, 
circuit, appellate and supreme courts; besides 
commissions that function as courts, and com- 
missions and bureaus that function first as in- 
vestigators and then as courts, until no man 
knoweth whence he cometh or whither he goeth. 

Here and there a voice is already being lifted 
against the unlimited and unrestricted license 
to practice law. One plan! provides for a strati- 
fication based on length of service. A limited 
sional activities would be fully reviewed by a 
license would be issued for a period of from two 
to five years, after which the lawyer’s profes- 


1. Lloyd N. Scott, “The Junior Bar,” 
June, 1929, page 4; November, 1930, page 9. 
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committee of the bar. If he had satisfactorily 
performed the legal services entrusted to him, 
appeared to be fitted for the profession, and 
lived up to the bar’s ethical standards, he would 
be given a permanent license. If not, his tem- 
porary license would be allowed to expire and 
that would be the end of the matter. 

Proponents of this plan argue that it would 
incline the young lawyer for several years to 
pursue high ideals and avoid questionable con- 
duct because of its probable effect on his final 
application; that it would be more summary 
and avoid the formalities and difficulties of our 
present disbarment practice; that it would make 
the test of character depend upon conduct in 
the actual practice instead of speculation as to 
future behavior; and that it would bring up 
the inquiry before the applicant could urge the 
economic defense of a vested right to practice 
law for the support of his family. 


PRELIMINARY LICENSE Not UNREASONABLE 


It has been objected that a preliminary 
license to practice law in the lower courts only 
would unduly handicap those men qualified for 
more important services. I do not agree. A 
probationary pericd of three to five years dur- 
ing which the lawyer could conduct a general 
office practice and try cases in the lower courts 
would handicap him no more than the needs 
of the public require. 

Another system has been proposed under 
which al] licenses to practice law would be un- 
limited in scope but for a limited term of years 
renewable at intervals throughout the lawyer’s 
life as long as his record is satisfactory. This 
would have the unfortunate result of eliminat- 
ing some persons who would be perfectly com- 
petent under the other system to handle minor 
matters in the lower courts and the general run 
of office work, wherein they might serve a use- 
ful purpose and make a living. It would con- 
veniently dispose of those who have left the 
law to go into business, but they could be as 
well handled by a provision such as the French 
bar has—that they be dropped from the roll 
of advocates, 

Let us look briefly to history to see if it may 
not throw some light on our problem. How 
about Rome, the lawgiver? 

The Roman bar was divided into two classes: 





2. Robert H. Kelley. “Temporary License to Prac- 
tice Law,” Texas Law Review, December, 1931, page 62. 
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the Order of Advocates, constituting a cor- 
porate body, with a definite number in each 
city or province fixed by imperial decree, and 
the supernumeraries, from whom, in order of 
rank and standing, vacancies in the Order of 
Advocates were filled. Supernumeraries had 
the right to practice in the lower courts, but 
they did not enjoy the privileges and rank of 
the advocates. 

Advocates of Rome were limited to 150, of 
Alexandria to 50, of Illyria to 150, of the East- 
ern Province to 40, of the Second Province of 
Syria to 30, and other provinces and cities in 
proportion to their size and importance.* No 
person could enter the Order of Advocates un- 
less certified by doctors of law to be learned in 
the science of jurisprudence and to have high 
rank among the supernumeraries. Employ- 
ment of assistants by the advocates was pro- 
hibited, as a subterfuge for increasing the 
limited number in the community.‘ 


THE BAR OF FRANCE 


In France, a roll of advocates was established 
in 1327 for the Paris district, and the profes- 
sion definitely separated into “avocats’” and 
“avoues.” In 1620 Louis XIII limited the 
number of “avoues” or solicitors in certain 
courts, as well as advocates, and new admis- 
sions were permitted only to fill vacancies. 
Those who retired were authorized to sell the 
office to a competent person, and those who died 
in office could dispose of it by will. Within 
recent years only 51 solicitors were accredited 
to the appellate courts of Paris, and 150 to the 
trial courts. 

In pre-Nazi France, as in other continental 
countries, admission to the bar was carefully 
guarded. The applicant must first have re- 
ceived a degree in law from a recognized uni- 
versity. He then was admitted to the bar on 
probation, and a member of the bar was as- 
signed to him as sponsor. During his three 
years’ probation his sponsor advised with him 
and watched over his personal and professional 
conduct, and if at the end of that time he had 


3. Code of Justinian, Book II, Title VII, Paragraphs 
11, 12, 13, 15 and 17; Title VIII, Paragraphs 3 and 5. 
The Civil Law, a Translation, by S. P. Scott, Vol. 12, 
pages 190-196. 

4. Ibid., Vol. 12, page 191. 


(Book II, Title VII, 
Paragraph 2), 
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demonstrated his ability, morality, indepen- 
dence of character, personal dignity and knowl- 
edge, had studied court practice first hand by 
constant attendance at court, and had engaged 
in no other occupation inconsistent with his 
professional work, he was admitted and en- 
rolled as a member of the Order of Advocates.*® 

During the three-year probationary term the 
candidate could give legal opinions and assist 
in the trial of cases, and his services were used 
to a considerable extent in trying both civil and 
criminal cases for the indigent—a responsibil- 
ity fully accepted by the French bar. 

Practice before the Court of Cassation, the 
highest court of France, was limited to sixty 
advocates, and the right to practice there was 
a property right subject to sale or bequest to 
any qualified person approved by the bar. 

We are all familiar with the division of the 
profession in England into barristers and solici- 
tors. Until recently there were other divisions, 
a number of the courts having bars of their 
own. Until sixty years ago the serjeants-at- 
law had the exclusive right to practice in the 
Court of Common Pleas.* In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth a law student had to start in the Inns 
of Chancery, and not until he was admitted to 
an Inn of Court could he hope to become an 
Inner Barrister. Then he worked and waited 
seven years longer before becoming an Outer 
Barrister, after which five years more qualified 
him as an Ancient, and he was then authorized 
to practice in Westminister Hall. This twelve- 
year probationary period was later reduced to 
five.? The final division into barristers and 
solicitors dates from an order of the Benchers 
of the Inns of Court in 1556. 


PuBLIc PoLicy INVOLVED 


Any limitation on the number of lawyers 
should be based on public policy. In this con- 
nection, let us carefully distinguish between 
of the administration of justice, and that which 
is merely an adjunct of business. This dis- 
tinction is not often discussed, but is impor- 
tant. 

Let us admit the assertion everywhere made 
that there are too many lawyers. Let us as- 


5. Paul Fuller, “The French Bar,” Yale Law Jour- 
nal, December, 1913, pages 113-128. 

6. Sir D. Plunkett Barton, “The Story of the Inns 
vf Court,” page 10. 

7. Ibid, page 75, 
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sume there is a limited amount of legal em- 
ployment available and a fixed compensation to 
be paid for it. The usual argument is that 
this results in an inadequate income for all ex- 
cept a few fortunate lawyers, and the others 
are tempted to stoop to barratry, ambulance 
chasing, and other unethical practices. Not 
all of them yield, but enough do to blacken the 
reputation of an honorable profession. 

This is an entirely different problem from 
that produced by an oversupply of carpenters, 
brickmasons, or even doctors or teachers. Each 
makes a living by the sale of personal services, 
and an oversupply results in less than a living 
wage for most of them. This is detrimental 
to the community just as it is in a general eco- 
nomic depression. Now suppose that by 
energetic solicitation the oversupply in each 
group creates an additional demand for its 
services. When brickmasons convince other 
members of the public that they should be paid 
for performing their services, the public re- 
ceives in exchange for its payment a new brick 
building, which is an asset. If the teachers 
go forth and stimulate an extra demand for 
their services, education is promoted and 
definite good has come to the community. The 
same is true of the other vocations mentioned. 
How about the idle lawyers who go out and shell 
the woods for law business? 

It has been said that the fact that the lawyer 
deals with matters of trust and confidence puts 
him in a different category and entitles him to 
different treatment from that accorded the 
trades, industries and other professions.® It 
has also been asserted that preferential treat- 
ment should be accorded the bar because its 
members are trained for leadership in public 
affairs. I do not agree with either theory. 
I think the lawyer is entitled to preferential 
treatment only with respect to that portion of 
his service which is a part of the administra- 
tion of justice. If, like the unemployed car- 
penter, brickmason, doctor or teacher, he 
solicits and obtains work such as drawing up 
business contracts and wills and examining 
abstracts, I cannot see why the public is not 
benefited thereby, or why he should be protected 
against competition. When he drums up more 


8. Editorial, 
August, 1933. 
9. Ibid., quoting Dean Albert J. Harno. 
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litigation, however, he is inciting controversies, 
engendering disputes, and becomes a mischief- 
maker of a type which justifies classifying 
barratry and kindred ills as criminal offenses. 

To say, then, that a quota should be fixed, 
either for the number of lawyers in practice 
or for those to be admitted, in my opinion can- 
not be justified as the simple solution of a seri- 
ous problem. Such general limitation has been 
tried before, not only in America but in for- 
eign countries, and everywhere it has failed. 
Attempts have failed to limit the number of 
solicitors in England and of “avoues” in France, 
except as to particular courts, and no attempt 
was ever made to limit the number of super- 
numeraries in the Roman empire. On the other 
hand, limitation of the number of advocates, or 
barristers, in these and many other countries, 
has succeeded. To me it appears plain that the 
reason is that the supernumeraries, the 
“avoues” and the solicitors performed functions 
which were an adjunct to business, while the 
barristers and advocates rendered services 
which were a part of the administration of jus- 
tice. Until that fundamental distinction is 
recognized in this country, it is useless to talk 
about quotas for the bar. 


EXPERIMENTS SHOULD BE MADE 


If and when the division is recognized, a 
quota system for the advocate group could be 
employed in this country to great advantage. 
A survey by the bar and the courts could de- 
termine the number of lawyers needed in a 
particular jurisdiction for the proper adminis- 
tration of justice. In view of the necessities 
of those in practice, the ambitions of students, 
and other considerations it might be decided 
to certify the present number as reasonable 
even though it might in fact be excessive. 
Examinations would then be held at stated in- 
tervals to fill vacancies caused by death or with- 
drawal. If twenty-five vacancies were to be 
filled and five hundred took the examination, 
the successful candidates would be men of ex- 
ceptional educational and character qualifica- 
tions, and such accessions to the group over a 
period of time would greatly improve it. 

Let us hope that a way will soon be found 
in some of the states to give a thorough trial 
to the quota plan just outlined. If it is true 
that a nation with forty-eight separate juris- 
dictions is in an ideal position to work out 
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governmental experiments, we may hope for a 
trial not only of the quota plan, but of the pro- 
bationary license restricted in scope, and of the 
unrestricted license for a limited term of years. 
All of these deserve the careful study of the bar 
as a whole. 


ANOTHER KIND OF STRATIFICATION 


A division of the bar based on subject-matter 
of practice seems never to have been attempted 
in this country. For convenience let us call 
such a division a vertical stratification of the 
bar—that is based on specialization—a concen- 
tration of practice on a single subject—a prac- 
tice limited in scope. The type of division in 
this country in the pre-Jacksonian days was a 
graded bar—a horizontal stratification. Such 
plans all require the aid of the state govern- 
ment, but no state action is necessary to inform 
the public that the law is becoming so complex 
that a general license is no longer sufficient 
evidence of qualification to handle those phases 
of either office or trial practice which require 
special training. The bar should establish a 
central bureau, to which anyone may apply for 
information as to the training and qualifica- 
tions of legal specialists. If our standard of 
ethics prohibits a lawyer from bringing his 
special qualifications to the attention of the un- 
informed public, the bar must accept the re- 
sponsibility for doing it in his stead. 

I do not know how general the practice is, 
but in my state the telephone company and the 
directory people generally list anyone as a 
specialist who pays the additional charge for 
it. A few years ago a runner for a fourth rate 
lawyer in my state got hold of a longshoreman 
who had been injured in the hold of a vessel. 
On the basis of his listing in the telephone di- 
rectory as an admiralty specialist, a contract 
of employment was signed on a fifty per cent 
contingent basis. The “specialist” thereupon 
filed suit in the state court. The judge was 
kind enough to tell him that admiralty suits 
belong in federal court. Suit was refiled in 
federal court, and since the claim was meri- 
torious the steamship company paid $8,500 
without waiting to file an answer. The lawyer 
paid over $2,750 and kept $5,750 as his “half.” 
The longshoreman was ignorant, but not that 
ignorant, and after vainly attempting to se- 
cure a satisfactory accounting he appealed to 
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the federal judge, who referred him to the 
ethics and grievance committee of which I 
happened to be chairman. Two actions insti- 
tuted by the committee, for an accounting and 
for disbarment, were successful, and the long- 
shoreman got his money. 

The point I make is that thousands of such 
cases are originally secured by unscrupulous 
lawyers upon the representation that they are 
specialists and hence better qualified to get re- 
sults. Some of these listings are merited, and 
some are a shield for the perpetration of fraud. 
We know that there are many lawyers who are 
eminently qualified to act as specialists in 
admiralty, bankruptcy, patents, tax law, rail- 
roads, oil, insurance, and many other fields. 
The failure of the bar to inform the public that 
some of its members are real specialists results 
in loss of business, as in the case of land, title 
and probate matters, which have been largely 
taken over by corporations, which do not hesi- 
tate to advertise their qualifications in every 
possible way. 

As usual, we are trailing far behind the 
medical profession. For some time they have 
realized that medical knowledge was becoming 
so complicated that specialization was of the 
utmost importance, both to the profession and 
to the public. Hence they have and are evolv- 
ing special societies and groups, either a part 
of or affiliated with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, to certify to the qualifications of spe- 
cialists. There is still and always will be a 
place for the general practitioner in both the 
medical and legal professions, but when com- 
plications develop the bar should provide, as 
does the medical profession, someone specially 
qualified to handle it. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION Is NEEDED 


Of course we have special associations of 
patent lawyers, insurance lawyers, admiralty 
lawyers, commercial lawyers, and others. As 
yet, however, no official recognition is given by 
the bar generally to this division of practice, 
nor do the societies themselves conduct exami- 
nations or otherwise test the qualifications of 
their members. Until that is done, reputation 
in the community remains the only test cf who 
is and who is not qualified to perform particu- 
lar services. 

These remarks are not intended to infer that 
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any lawyer should narrow his outlook and be- 
come that type of expert who is said to “know 
more and more about less and less.” The 
lawyer is the universal citizen. All men look 
to him for counsel and entrust to him their 
lives, their liberty and their fortunes. He 
gathers his learning from every source, in or- 
der that he may acquire wisdom and under- 
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standing to assist all who come to him in dis- 
tress. His is not a business of traffic and bar- 
ter, but a great profession rendering a personal 
service to the people. Nothing should be left 
undone to magnify its importance and to regu- 
late its practice in such a way as to improve 
the administration of justice and promote the 
public good. 


Wisconsin’s Successful Bar Integration Campaign 


EDMUND B. SHEA* 


WHEN THE WISCONSIN legislature recently 
passed the integrated bar bill, 56S, over the 
veto of Acting-Governor Goodland, by a ma- 
jority of more than two-thirds of those voting 
in each house, it was assumed that the ten-year 
struggle for integration of the state bar had 
ended. This assumption, however, was over- 
optimistic. The acting governor on May 12 
commenced an action in his own name as an in- 
dividual taxpayer and lawyer to enjoin publica- 
tion of the bar act on the theory that the vote 
in the Assembly was not properly recorded, and 
that in any event the proposed law is repugnant 
to the state constitution. A temporary order 
restraining publication of the act has been 
issued by the Dane County Circuit Court. 

The enactment in question consists of a brief 
mandate to the supreme court expressed in two 
sentences as follows: 


TEXT OF WISCONSIN BAR ACT 


“There shall be an association to be known 
as the ‘State Bar of Wisconsin’ composed of 
persons licensed to practice law in this state, 
and membership in such association shall be a 
condition precedent to the right to practice law 
in Wisconsin. 

“The supreme court by appropriate orders 
shall provide for the organization and govern- 
ment of the association, and shall define the 
rights, obligations and conditions of member- 
ship therein, to the end that such association 
shall promote the public interest by maintain- 
ing high standards of conduct in the legal 





*Of the Milwaukee bar; chairman of the special 
committee on integration of the Wisconsin Bar As- 
sociation. 

1. Acting Governor Goodland is in office by reason 
of the death of Orland Loomis, who was elected gov- 


profession and by aiding in the efficient ad- 
ministration of justice.” 


The quoted language conforms essentially to 
the statutory formula under which bar integra- 
tion has been effected in Michigan and Texas. 

The bill passed this year is the fifth such 
measure to come before the state legislature, 
and is the second to receive an executive veto 
from an acting governor.’ This record is be- 
lieved to give Wisconsin a unique distinction. 

In spite of a decade of experience with re- 
verses and obstacles, the movement towards in- 
tegration nevertheless continues to gather mo- 
mentum in Wisconsin. Members of the bar in 
the course of these ten years of discussion, de- 
liberation and contest have found out what 
integration means; they have been impressed 
by the excellent results produced by integration 
in other states, and they have become convinced 
that its adoption in Wisconsin would have bene- 
ficial effects. The resu!ting demand for action 
is growing in force accordingly. 

Wisconsin has not lacked leaders to point out 
the fundamental need and purpose of an organ- 
ized bar. As long ago as 1878, in addressing 
the meeting at which the state bar association 
was first organized, Edward G. Ryan, chief jus- 
tice of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, summed 
up the matter admirably in these words: 


“The uses of such an association are obvious. 
Without it, the bar cannot properly assert 
itself, or exercise its due influence in matters 
of interest to it. Doubtless in matters bearing 


ernor in November, 1942. In 1935 a bar integration 
bill passed by the legislature was killed by veto of the 
lieutenant-governor, who held executive powers while 
Governor La Follette was temporarily absent from the 
state. 
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on the interests of the profession, individual 
members of the bar exercise some influence, 
but such infiuence is necessarily fragmentary 
and sometimes discordant. The bar as a body 
can only have the influence which properly be- 
longs to it, on professional subjects, through 
an organization by which it can speak with one 
voice. x x x 

“The power of courts to weed the profession 
of its unworthy members is limited and inade- 
quate. Judges may be painfully obliged to sur- 
mise professional default without judicial 
knowledge. All efficient steps to purge the bar 
must come from the bar itself. And this could 
scarcely be done—is almost never done—by in- 
dividual effort. The aggregate bar must speak 
and act. The great body of the profession 
should enforce its ethics; censure what is 
worthy of censure, and move to disbar all who 
forfeit the honor to belong to it.” 


CAMPAIGN BEGUN IN 1914 


The voluntary association, however, did not 
attain the objectives envisioned by Ryan. It 
did not speak with one voice, because it em- 
braced in its membership only a part of the bar, 
and it did not administer discipline because it 
had neither the power nor the facilities for 
that purpose. As a means for correcting these 
weaknesses, inherent in every voluntary bar 
association, Claire B. Bird in his presidential 
address to the state bar association in 1914 


suggested bar integration as a proper remedy, 
He said: 

“Should we not seek such legislative recogni- 
tion of the bar as a whole as will make mem- 
bership in the duly established (perhaps legally 
incorporated) Bar Association of Wisconsin 
and submission to its jurisdiction, discipline 
and control, a condition precedent to the license 
to practice law? x x x 

“Any action taken would be representative 
of the whole bar; there would be no need of 
spasmodic effort, as now, to keep up its work 
and sustain interest in it; there would be suf- 
ficient funds and authority to investigate in- 
fractions and enforce standards of conduct, 
which would include and permit discipline in 
cases of minor shortcomings that do not merit 
the severe action of suspension or disbarment; 
lawyers would come to realize that they are 
more officers of the court and less the agents 
of selfish individuals or interests; and the re- 
sponsibility imposed would result unconsciously 
in the recognition and enforcement of higher 
standards and more disinterested services.” 


This is the first mention of bar integration 
in the records of the state bar association, and 


Annals of American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, March 1914, page 78. 
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reflects a suggestion advanced that same year 
by the secretary of the American Judicature 
Society.? 

During the twenty years which followed Mr. 
Bird’s constructive proposal, no action was 
taken upon it in Wisconsin, although in thirteen 
other states during this period bar integration 
was brought about in the manner he recom- 
mended. 


GARRISON RENEWS DISCUSSION 


In 1935 the Wisconsin Bar Association took 
notice of the modern trend of bar organization. 
At the annual convention that year a paper en- 
titled “Experience of Other States with Incor- 
porated Bars” was read by Lloyd K. Garrison, 
dean of the law school of the University of Wis- 
econsin. In this paper the defects of the vol- 
untary type of bar association were tersely 
defined as follows: 

“1. The limited number of members. 2. 
The limited financial resources resulting from 
small membership. 3. The waste of time and 
effort required to keep up a proper membership. 
4. The difficulty in enforcing discipline without 
its own limits. 5. The inability to mobilize 
the bar as a whole in support of desirable 
movements. 6. The difficulty in coordinating 
its activities and those of the local associations. 
7. The difficulty in assimilating new members 
of the profession. Another weakness of the 
voluntary association is that it is open to the 


generally unfair but frequently effective attack 
that it represents a clique.” 


Dean Garrison’s thoughtful suggestions bore 
fruit immediately. The convention voted to 
create a committee to formulate a plan for a 
unified, self-governing bar. 

At the same meeting Carl B. Rix was elected 
president of the association, and under his able 
direction the campaign for an integrated bar 
in Wisconsin was promptly organized and set 
in motion. The committee which he appointed 
included leaders of the bar from all sections of 
the state, and the work which it undertook was 
carried out exceedingly well. First the com- 
mittee collected and studied the statutes relat- 
ing to bar integration in force in other states; 
it then obtained reports covering the experience 
under these statutes, and through correspond- 
ence with lawyers in integrated bar states can- 
vassed their personal opinions based on ob- 
servation of the practical operation and results 
of integration. The information thus obtained, 
together with a draft of a proposed statute 
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suited to conditions in Wisconsin, was dis- 
tributed to all members of the state bar as- 
sociation. Articles on bar integration were 
published in the association’s Bulletin, and 
there were numerous reports and discussions 
on the topic at local bar meetings. Through 
these various means the committee’s program 
and objectives were extensively publicized and 
became a familiar topic of conversation among 
lawyers. In consequence of such discussion, 
the report of the integration committee pre- 
sented at the 1934 annual meeting of the state 
association aroused keen interest and met an 
enthusiastic response.* 


LOCAL BARS DEBATE BILL 


After debating the merits, the convention 
voted to seek integration of the bar under a 
legislative act. Later in that year the com- 
mittee’s draft of a proposed law was presented 
to local meetings of the bar held in each judi- 
cial circuit of the state, and was further con- 
sidered at a special convention of bar delegates, 
at which the essential features of the bill were 
settled. A bill prepared by this committee and 
approved by the association’s board of gover- 
nors was accordingly introduced at the next 
session of the legislature, in January, 1935. It 
passed both houses of the legislature, and was 
then killed by veto as related above. 

There is no doubt that a very substantial 
body of bar opinion in favor of integration was 
created by this initial campaign, a result of 
properly planned effort on the part of the com- 
mittee in charge. Impetus to the program was 
also given by the cooperative efforts put forth 
by Wisconsin lawyers during the year 1934 in 
connection with the American Bar Association 
convention held in Milwaukee that year. The 
latter meeting awakened new interest in the 
purpose and possibilities of the organized bar, 
and the state association as well as local bar 
organizations were beneficiaries of this stimu- 
lating influence. 

During the five-year period following the 
veto of Bar Bill No. 1, the subject of integra- 
tion remained a matter of unfinished business 
on the agenda of the state bar association. At 
succeeding sessions of the legislature in 1937 
and 1939, Bar Bills No. 2 and No. 3 failed of 
passage. The lack of progress during this 


3. The committee’s sixty-page report is printed in 
Vol. 24 of the Association’s proceedings. 
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period may have been due to a slump of in- 
terest in the subject of integration after the 
intense activity of the 1933-1934 campaign. 


TERRITORIAL COMMITTEE FORMED 


In 1940 there was a revival of interest, and 
an active campaign for bar integration was 
undertaken by a special committee under the 
leadership of William Doll, president of the 
state bar association. The committee consid- 
ered applying to the state supreme court for 
integration by rule of court, but decided to go 
again to the legislature for an enabling statute. 
This committee was organized on a territorial 
basis, and each member took exclusive respon- 
sibility for presenting the merits of integra- 
tion to the lawyers and members of the legisla- 
ture within his allotted area. The usual 
methods and channels of publicity available in 
bar organization activity were employed. Par- 
ticularly effective was a leaflet in which the 
purposes, history and advantages of integration 
were set forth. Bar Bill No. 4, drafted by this 
committee, received strong support in the 1941 
session of the legislature. In the assembly it 
had three sponsors, one a Republican, one a 
Democrat and one a Progressive, in order to 
avoid partisan controversy. In language this 
bill was the same as Bar Bill No. 5, quoted 
above. An identical bill was introduced in the 
senate, and a joint hearing was held before the 
judiciary committee of both branches of the 
legislature. 

The presentation of the merits of bar in- 
tegration at this joint hearing was carefully 
planned. One of the speakers was Mr. George 
E. Brand of Detroit, who related the experience 
of Michigan with integration of the bar. His 
argument was powerful and convincing. The 
assembly passed the bill, but before it came to 
a vote in the senate the legislature suddenly 
adjourned. The indications were that the sen- 
ate’s action would have been favorable, had the 
vote been taken. 

The active campaign launched by Mr. Doll as 
president of the state bar association was car- 
ried forward by his successors, Walter W. Ham- 
mond (1941-1942) and Albert J. O’Melia (1942- 
1943). Additional members were placed on 
the special bar integration committee, so as to 
include one or more lawyers from each judicial 
circuit of the state, and increased emphasis 
was put on the responsibility of each commit- 
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teeman for acquainting every lawyer in his 
district with the merits of integration. This 
plan proved workable and effective. Distribu- 
tion of the committee’s pamphlet on integration 
was continued. The committee also reprinted 
and distributed a large number of copies of an 
article from the JOURNAL of the American Judi- 
cature Society entitled, “Who Are the Op- 
ponents of Bar Integration?”4 The committee 
also made extensive use of a printed form of 
statement expressing support of the principle 
of bar integration, and solicited members of 
the bar to endorse their signatures below the 
statement. This method of enlisting support 
for the bar program proved exceptionally work- 
able and productive of results. It was adapted 
for use at bar meetings as well as in personal 
conversations. 


BAR POLL 90 PERCENT FAVORABLE 


Prosecution of this campaign for signatures 
was delayed by war conditions, and the work 
was not completed, but the program was carried 
out to an extent sufficient to indicate the trend 
of sentiment in various sections of the state 
and to forecast the final results to be expected 
from completion of the canvass. In nine of 
Wisconsin’s seventy counties the lawyers went 
on record unanimously for integration, and in 
many other counties the percentage was be- 
tween 75 and 90. In general, the written sup- 
port obtained was in direct ratio to the effort 
put forth by local canvassers. Out of more 
than twelve hundred lawyers who expressed 
their sentiments, less than ten per cent opposed 
bar integration.5 The results of this canvass 
were examined with interest by the legislature 
in connection with its consideration of Bill 56S. 

In presenting the case for bar integration, 
the committee found its most potent argument 
the favorable experience of other states in 
which the bar had been integrated. Comments 
on that experience contained in personal letters 
from lawyers in those states received due 
weight. A collection of interesting letters of 
this type is appended to a report submitted in 
1940 by a committee of the Boston Bar As- 
sociation. 

The most significant testimony of that char- 
acter was in the series of letters written by 





4. 26 Jour. Am. Jud. Soc. 112, Dec., 1942. 


5. The number of lawyers licensed to practice in 
Wisconsin is approximately 3,500, of whom about 2,000 
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judges of the supreme courts of several states 
having the integrated bar, which were pub- 
lished in 1941 and 1942 in this JOURNAL. The 
judges’ letters were in response to inquiries 
from a Montana Bar Association committee as 
to actual results of bar integration in their 
states. The judges’ answers were in general 
agreement on the point that the results have 
been beneficial both to the public and the bar. 
The impression created by these letters is in- 
dicated in the following comment in a Milwau- 
kee Journal editorial : 

“Who would be better able to give testimony 
on the integrated bar than the chief justices 
and justices of supreme courts in states that 
have this plan? Recently they did in a sym- 
posium for the JOURNAL of the American Judi- 
cature Society. They said that in those states 
it has raised standards of the bar, ethically and 


from the standpoint of public service. That is 
what Wisconsin should want.” 


PAST PRESIDENTS UNANIMOUS 


Another effective argument was the fact that 
all of the men who have served as president of 
the state bar association during the past decade 
are strong advocates of integration. By rea- 
son of their professional standing and organiza- 
tion experience, these ex-presidents are re- 
garded as especially well qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject. Several former presi- 
dents were members of the special integration 
committee, and gave powerful assistance to its 
program. 

The Junior Bar also cooperated effectively 
with the committee. The idealism which forms 
the mainspring of the integrated bar movement 
has a strong appeal to younger lawyers. 

Editorial comment on bar integration which 
has appeared in Wisconsin newspapers has been 
generally favorable to the movement. The met- 
ropolitan dailies in Milwaukee recognized the 
public significance of the campaign and gave it 
consistent support. The Journal was quick 
to point out the fallacy of Governor Good- 
land’s recent veto message in which he declared 
that integration is objectionable because it en- 
croaches on the freedom of action of the indi- 
vidual lawyer. The editorial concluded with 
these words: 


“Governor Goodland writes a dissertation on 
freedom—on the liberties we enjoy. He says 


are members of the state bar association 
6. 25 Jour. Am. Jud. Soc. 91, 126, 159 and 187, 
Oct. and Dec., 1941, and Feb. and April, 1942. 
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he would be false to his ideals if he approved 
the bill ‘with its denials of individual freedom 
of action.’ 


“Well, now. Do we allow every young man 
without restraint at all to hang out his shingle, 
practice when and where he will, flout ethics if 
he wants to? No. We impose certain stan- 
dards; we require that he meet certain condi- 
tions of training. And if he flouts the ethics 
he can be disbarred. Complete freedom of 
action? Where has the Governor been? x x x x 

“There is only one thing wrong with the Gov- 
ernor’s moving dissertation—it does not apply 
to the bill he vetoes.” 


LEGISLATURE CONSISTENTLY FAVORABLE 


The Wisconsin legislature in its consideration 
of five successive bills for integration of the bar 
has shown a consistent disposition to deal with 
the subject in accordance with the expressed 
sentiment of the bar, which is proper since 
other groups of the population are not directly 
concerned. This was true in the case of Bill 
56S, recently passed over the executive veto. 
Strong support for the bill had been developed 
in the local bars of the various towns, villages 
and cities of the state, and the force of this 
sentiment was communicated by the lawyers in 
these localities to their representatives in the 
legislature. 

Such opposition as was encountered falls into 
familiar categories: 1. Opposition based on 
lack of knowledge and consequent distrust of 
change in the existing order. 2. Opposition 
based on unwillingness to pay membership dues 
to any bar organization. 3. Opposition based 
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on personal distaste for “regimentation’”’, com- 
pulsory membership in a bar organization being 
regarded as an unwarranted restriction on indi- 
vidual freedom of action. 4. Opposition of 
those having reason to fear disciplinary action 
from an organized bar equipped to investigate 
and deal with misconduct, and who on that 
account prefer that the bar remain disunited 
and feeble. 

Fortunately the Wisconsin legislature con- 
tains a number of lawyer members who hold 
convictions in favor of integration. These 
include Senators Gustave Buchin, John Byrnes, 
Warren Knowles, Milton Murray, and Robert 
Tehan, and Assemblymen Mark Catlin, Jr., John 
McBride and Vernon Thompson, all experienced 
advocates and parliamentary leaders. Passage 
of the bar bill is due to the earnest support 
which it received from this group of public- 
spirited legislators. It is significant in this 
connection that the lawyers in both branches of 
the legislature were almost unanimously in 
favor of the bill. 

It is anticipated that the pending suit to 
enjoin publication of the recently-enacted inte- 
gration statute will be dismissed as devoid of 
merit, and that thereupon the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin will proceed with the formulation 
of rules for the organization and government 
of the state bar. In approaching that task the 
experience of other courts which have adopted 
such rules will undoubtedly be studied and 
found helpful. 


————— 


Nation-Wide Progress in Judicial Administration 


INTEGRATION OF THE BAR 


The story of the Wisconsin bar integration 
campaign is told elsewhere in this JOURNAL. 
West Virginia also suffered a veto of its integra- 
tion bill this year. It passed the house 60 to 
20 and the senate 22 to 7, and probably could 
have been passed over the veto if there had 
been time, but it was enacted only four days 
before the close of the session. The governor’s 
veto message spoke of “regimentation” and 
“closed shop” but a political controversy be- 
tween executive and legislature undoubtedly 
played its part in the outcome. 


At a meeting of the Charleston Bar Associa- 
tion on March 27 Judge Jo N. Kenna of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals spoke strongly in 
favor of integration, indicating a possible 
change in attitude of that court since a few 
years ago when it declined to integrate the state 
bar by rule of court. 

The Colorado integration bill was defeated, 
and that of Florida was still pending when 
last heard from. Integration petitions have 
been pending before the Minnesota and Con- 
necticut courts for four and twelve months, 
respectively. A committee appointed by the 
Connecticut court has been securing opinions 
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on integration from all parts of the country for 
the assistance of the court. 

The eighteenth report of the Massachusetts 
Judicial Council renews its perennial recom- 
mendation for integration and says favorable 
sentiment outside of Boston appears to be in- 
creasing. The movement has been opposed by 
the Boston bar. 

Demand for full bar integration is increas- 
ing among the lawyers of Missouri. Special 
committees of the two Kansas City associations 
have recommended the adoption of identical 
resolutions endorsing the all-inclusive, self-gov- 
erning bar and urging the drafting of a rule 
of court by a state-wide committee for adoption 
by the Missouri supreme court after approval 
by bar referendum. The Bar Association of 
St. Louis is planning a meeting to discuss the 
subject. 

A renewal of interest in bar integration in 
Illinois is indicated by the appearance of Mr. 
George E. Brand as speaker on that subject on 
the program of the annual meeting of the IlIli- 
nois State Bar Association this month. 


SELECTION OF JUDGES 


A judicial selection plan proposed by the Chi- 
cago Bar Association for the judges of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago and now under con- 
sideration by the Illinois legislature is de- 
scribed in the April Chicago Bar Record. Can- 
didates would be nominated on petition signed 
by 7,000 to 10,000 Chicago voters; names of 
nominees would appear on the ballot without 
party designation; voters would vote for as 
many of them as there were vacancies to fill, 
and those receiving the highest number of votes 
would be elected to a four-year trial term. 
Thereafter, at intervals of six years, the judges 
would run against their records on a ballot on 
which the voters would indicate only approval 
or disapproval of retaining them in office. 

The Utah legislature passed a bill for sub- 


1. This demonstration of how the plan works was 
launched by a group of Kansas City civic leaders, busi- 
ness and professional men and women. organized as 
the Committee for Rejection of Judge Waltner. They 
drew up the case against this judge and presented it 
to the public. They told of his close tie with the Pen- 
dergast machine, his choice of grand juries with 
political coloring, his prejudice in deciding cases, his un- 
judicial conduct on the bench. The public was re- 
minded that Waltner in 1940 had dismissed four in- 
dictments against the late W. W. Graves, Jackson 
County’s discredited prosecutor (later ousted by the 
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mission of a constitutional amendment to free 
the legislature from restrictions which prevent 
it from improving methods of selection of Utah 
judges. The North Carolina legislature de- 
clined to pass a similar bill and also one to im- 
prove the method of selecting justices of the 
peace. The state bar association and the judi- 
cial council of Ohio have sponsored legislation 
permitting judges of the intermediate court of 
appeals to sit on the supreme court in emer- 
gencies, and the bill is in the judiciary com- 
mittee of the senate after having passed the 
house. The Cleveland Bar Association has ex- 
pressed its opposition to the plan. The Wash- 
ington legislature passed a bill providing for 
pro tem service from retired judges in emer- 
gencies. No action has been taken with respect 
to a change in the California method of selec- 
tion. 

In the same election in which Missouri voters 
expressed their determination to keep their new 
non-partisan judicial selection plan, the Kansas 
City voters demonstrated that the plan’s pro- 
visions for rejection of unsatisfactory judges 
are not as ineffective as opponents of the plan 
had claimed, by unseating Judge Marion D. 
Waltner of the Jackson County Circuit Court 
by a vote of 42,000 to 37,000.1 


RETIREMENT OF JUDGES 


Judicial retirement bills were passed in 
Georgia and Oregon, defeated in North Dakota 
and Kansas, and at the latest report were still 
pending in Ohio and Minnesota. 

Georgia Act No. 339 provides that a judge 
sixty-nine years old with ten years service on 
the supreme or appellate bench may resign and 
become a “judge emeritus” at two thirds his 
former salary. He then becomes a member of 
a newly created Advisory Appellate Council, 
which is to advise the attorney-general and 
committees of the legislature on questions of 





state supreme court), and had even threatened to cite 
Governor Stark for contempt because the Governor 
commented, “I think the people of Missouri understand.” 

So a majority of the votors scratched “Yes” and 
voted “No” on the question, “Shall Judge Marion D. 
Waltner be retained in office?” Now the Governor 
will name a successor from a list of three names pre- 
pared by a special commission. The nonpartisan court 
plan is functioning as it was supposed to function. The 
same thing can be done wherever a majority of the 
citizens wish to remove a judge. Editorial, St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, Nov. 4, 1942. 
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law and assist in revision of the rules of prac- 
tice and the handling of administrative duties 
of the courts. 

House Bill 266 passed by the Oregon legisla- 
ture provides for a deduction of three per cent 
of the salaries of circuit and supreme court 
judges, to which is added two per cent more 
from state funds, to be paid into a judges’ re- 
tirement fund, from which any judge seventy 
years old with seventeen years of service or per- 
manently incapacitated after six years of serv- 
ice shall receive $200 a month for the rest of 
his life. The same bill was vetoed in 1941, 
but was signed by the governor this year after 
a vigorous newspaper campaign. 

The pending Ohio bill provides for retire- 
ment at age sixty after twelve years of service 
on pay ranging from one fourth to one half of 
the last salary, the judges contributing two and 
one-half per cent of their salary to the fund. 
The Minnesota bill as approved by the senate ju- 
diciary committee applies only to supreme court 
justices, and proposes to retire them at one half 
regular salary upon disability or attainment of 
age seventy after fifteen years of service in a 
court of record. 

The North Dakota retirement bill was de- 
feated in the senate after passing the house, 


but salaries of district judges were raised $500- 


a year. Retirement bills have been recom- 
mended in Alabama by an interim committee 
of the legislature and in Texas by the presi- 
dent of the state bar. Illinois House Bill 312 
proposes repeal of the judges’ pension act. 


PROCEDURAL CODE REVISION 


Iowa and North Dakota have taken their 
places along with Arizona, Colorado, South 
Dakota and Texas as states with new codes 
of procedure embodying to some _ extent 
the provisions of the new federal rules. The 
Iowa legislature adjourned after having de- 
clined, by a narrow vote, to take any action 
against the proposed code, which accordingly 
becomes effective July 4, 1943. The North 
Dakota code was ananimously adopted by the 
legislature, is now being indexed and annotated, 
and will probably take effect next fall, thirty 
days after a proclamation by the governor. 

The Nebraska legislature, after two incon- 
clusive votes, passed an act rejecting the new 
rules of civil procedure presented to it by 
Chief Justice Robert G. Simmons with the ad- 
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dress printed in the April Journal (26:170). 
The governor signed the bill. 

S. B. 34 pending in the Missouri legislature, 
sets out the text of a complete revision. Such 
a bill was defeated in the Florida legislature, 
but a substitute bill authorizing the supreme 
court to revise the rules passed the lower house 
66 to 0. 

RULE-MAKING POWER 


In addition to Florida, mentioned just above, 
the rule-making power has been engaging the 
attention of lawyers and legislators in nine 
other states. Bills granting or confirming judi- 
cial rule-making power have been defeated 
in North Carolina and Minnesota, are pending 
in Ohio and Missouri, and passed in Utah. Dis- 
satisfaction with the work of the Pennsylvania 
Procedural Rules Committee led to efforts to 
repeal the authority under which it functions, 
but these efforts are being resisted by bar lead- 
ers who favor a new code based on the federal 
rules. A number of procedural bills were in- 
troduced in the Texas legislature in spite of its 
relinquishment of the power four years ago, but 
all were defeated. The state bar associations 
of Oklahoma and Virginia are seeking rule- 
making power for their supreme courts, and a 
bill is ready for introduction in the 1944 Vir- 
ginia legislature. 


PRETRIAL PROCEDURE 


An act of the 1943 North Dakota legislature, 
similar in form to Federal Rule 16, authorizes 
pretrial conferences in all courts of the state. 
The procedure is optional with the judge, but 
a party may ask for it if the judge does not call 
it of his own volition. The Arkansas legisla- 
ture refused again as it did in 1939 to pass a 
pretrial bill. A committee of the Virginia 
State Bar is drafting legislation for pretrial 
procedure to be introduced in next year’s 
session. 


APPELLATE PROCEDURE 


The new rules of appellate procedure drafted 
by the California judicial council have been 
approved by the legislature and will take effect 
July 1. A committee of the Missouri State Bar 
Association headed by Justice James M. Doug- 
las, drafted a uniform rule for form of printed 
records, briefs, petitions and motions, which 
was adopted by the four appellate courts of 
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Missouri. A bill introduced by the Oklahoma 
Bar Association, providing for substantial im- 
provements in appellate procedure and cutting 
in half the time allowed to docket an appeal, 
failed to pass. 


JURY TRIAL 


The Colorado legislature approved a consti- 
tutional amendment permitting women to serve 
on juries. Women in the New Jersey legisla- 
ture went farther and put through the lower 
house a bill requiring that half of every jury 
jist be women. The Wisconsin advisory com- 
mittee has recommended a rule similar to Fed- 
eral Rule 38 providing for waiver of jury trial 
unless it is demanded. The North Dakota legis- 
lature made jury trial optional in all cases. 
Members of the Texas bar are voting to decide 
whether or not the state bar should sponsor 
legislation to provide for majority verdicts. 


COURT ORGANIZATION 


A commission appointed by the Connecticut 
legislature at the request of Governor Raymond 
EK. Baldwin is studying the state’s entire court 
structure for the purpose of writing a new and 
comprehensive judicature act. A bill in the 
Ohio legislature prepared by the state bar as- 
sociation and endorsed by the judicial council 
would practically do away with justices of the 
peace by extending the jurisdiction of the 
courts of common pleas to minor claims and of- 
fenses and permit the establishment where 
conditions warrant it of small claims courts. 
Abolition of justice courts in Michigan is one 
objective of a study of Michigan’s entire minor 
court system initiated by Presiding Circuit 
Judge Joseph A. Moynihan and carried on by 
the judicial council and other interested agen- 
cies. 

Establishment of an administrative office for 
the state courts is under consideration by the 
Supreme Court of Iowa and by a committee of 
the Virginia State Bar. The Wisconsin legis- 
lature has abolished justices of the peace in 
cities of the first class, and the house judiciary 
committee is considering a bill for reorganiza- 
tion of county courts and establishment of uni- 
form procedure in them. 


JUDICIAL COUNCILS 


Tennessee and New Hampshire are the new- 
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est additions to the list of states having judicial 
councils, as a result of acts passed by their 1943 
legislatures. 

House Bill No. 165 in the Missouri legisla- 
ture proposes a new type of judicial conference. 
All judges down to and including common pleas 
judges are to be members of the conference, 
which is to meet at least once a year on the 
call of the chief justice with all judges expected 
to attend at state expense. The conference 
is to “study the organization, rules, methods 
of procedure and practice of the judicial system 
of this state, the work accomplished and the 
results produced by that system,” and to give 
general attention to problems of administration 
of justice. A full-time secretary is provided 
for, at a salary of $5,000 a year, and two 
stenographers. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 


Extensive improvements in judicial admin- 
istration may be expected in Missouri and 
Georgia within the next two years as a result 
of revision of the state constitution authorized 
by the Missouri voters at the November, 1942, 
election and by Joint Resolution No. 44 adopted 
by the Georgia legislature. After a defeat in 
the 1942 election, the Michigan State Bar has 
decided to abandon efforts for constitutional 
revision until after the war, and instead will 
concentrate on achieving specific improvements, 
chief of which is the minor court project de- 
scribed above. 

A vigorous campaign is in progress for re- 
vision of the constitution of New Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mention should be made of the South Dakota 
Judicial Council’s excellent record of 17 pro- 
cedural bills passed out of 19 presented. The 
Texas advisory committee is drafting extensive 
changes in the civil procedure rules adopted 
two years ago. The Texas legislature passed 
the Uniform Declaratory Judgments Act. Three 
bills passed by the New York legislature to pro- 
vide greater leeway in the handling of youths 
of 16 to 19 accused of crime constitute a new 
advance in the treatment of youthful offenders. 

An interim judiciary committee of the Ala- 
bama legislature has recommended an auto- 
matic appeal to the supreme court in all capital 
cases. 
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THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF QUEBEC 


The Judicial System of Quebec 


E. FABRE SURVEYER* 


THE RACIAL ORIGIN of the majority of the 
inhabitants of the Province of Quebec, and the 
preservation therein—with some alterations— 
of the civil laws of old France, has prompted 
questions as to the differences which may exist 
between the judicial system of that Province 
and that of the other Provinces of Canada, or 
of the States of the Union. 


In order to point out, briefly, the differences, 
and the more important resemblances of the 
various judicial systems of the Provinces, it 
will be well to cite a few provisions of the 


British North America Act, the Constitution of 
Canada. 


Section 96 says: 


“The Governor General shall appoint the 
Judges of the Superior, District and County 
Courts in each Province, except those of the 
Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick.” 


Section 99: 
“The Judges of the Superior Courts shall 
hold Office during good behaviour, but shall be 


removable by the Governor General on Address 
of the Senate and House of Commons.” 


Section 100: 

“The Salaries, Allowances, and Pensions of 
the Judges of the Superior, District and County 
Courts (except the Courts of Probate in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick) .. . shall be fixed 
and provided by the Parliament of Canada”. 


ALL JUDGES APPOINTED 


These texts are clear: all judges, throughout 
Canada, are appointed by the same authority 
and paid out of the same fund. They are se- 
lected from the Bars of their respective 
Provinces, removable in the same fashion, and 
there is no reason why different qualifications 
would be required for the judges of any par- 
ticular Province. 


This applies to the judges of the Court of 
Appeals, of the Superior Court, of District 
Courts, whose jurisdiction extends to a certain 
number of electoral constituencies, or of County 
courts, whose jurisdiction extends to one or 
more counties, or electoral constituencies. 

Now begins the difference. Section 92 of 





*Judge of the Superior Court, Montreal. 


the Act says: 


“In each Province the Legislature may ex- 
clusively make Laws in relation to...14. The 
Administration of Justice in the Province, in- 
cluding the Constitution, Maintenance, and 
Organization of Provincial Courts, both of 
Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and including 
Procedure in Civil matters in those Courts.” 

Section 91 of the Act, par. 27, includes 


amongst the attributes of the Dominion Par- 
liament, the criminal law, except the consti- 
tution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but 
including the procedure in criminal matters. 


UNIFORM CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


So, with regard to criminal law and pro- 
cedure, it is uniform throughout Canada, and 
the Canada Evidence Act applies, throughout 
the Dominion, not only to criminal law, but 
to all subjects upon which the Parliament of 
Canada is empowered to legislate. As to the 
constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, 
the provinces have all decreed that cases triable 
by jury would be presided over by a judge of 
one of the Superior Trial Courts, and the ap- 
peals in criminal cases be heard by the Pro- 
vincia] Court of Appeals, from which an appeal 
may lie, according to the criminal code, to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, which like the 
United States Supreme Court, hears appeals 
from all parts of the country. 

Quebec has no district courts, like Alberta, 
for instance, nor county courts, like Ontario 
and New Brunswick, among others, nor has it 
any divorce courts, being the only province, 
with Prince Edward Island, deprived of such 
courts. Its courts, in civil, criminal and mixed 
matters, are the following: 

(a) The Court of King’s Bench, divided into 
the Criminal Court and the Civil Court of 
Appeals. It is composed of twelve judges, one 
of whom is called the Chief Justice of the 
Province of Quebec, and eleven puisne judges, 
four of whom must reside at or near the city 
of Quebec, and the remainder at or near the 
city of Montreal. It hears all appeals from the 
Superior Court in cases where the sum de- 
manded is of $200. or more, and also appeals 
from other courts or bodies, when the law pro- 
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vides for such an appeal. It sits alternately 
in the cities of Montreal and Quebec, and four 
of its members must reside in or near the latter 
city. 

(b) The Superior Court, corresponding to 
the Supreme Court of the other provinces, has 
original jurisdiction in all suits or actions 
which are not exclusively within the jurisdic- 
tion of another Court. 

It is composed of a chief justice and of 
thirty-six puisne judges, one of whom is acting 
Chief Justice for the section of Quebec or 
Montreal, according to whether the chief 
justice resides in Quebec or Montreal. 

The province is divided in judicial districts, 
which are grouped in two sections for the pur- 
pose of appeal, namely the Montreal and the 
Quebec sections, composed of practically the 
same number of districts, appeals being heard 
in either of these cities, according to the judi- 
cial district where the suit was taken. 

Twenty-two of these judges must reside in 
or near the city of Montreal, eleven in or near 
the city of Quebec, two in the city of Sher- 
brooke, the appeals from which district are 
heard in Montreal, and two in or near the city 
of Three Rivers, the appeals being heard in 
Quebec city. 

No judge of the Court of King’s Bench or the 
Superior Court may, while a judge, sit in the 
executive or the legislative council, in the 
legislative assembly, or hold any other place 
of profit under the Crown. 

(c) The Circuit Court, elsewhere than in the 
district of Montreal, sits in the chief place of 
every county where the Superior Court does 
not sit and hears cases from one to two hundred 
dollars. It is presided over by a judge of the 
Superior Court. 

In the district of Montreal, it is presided over 
by four judges specially appointed for that dis- 
trict, and hears cases up to, but not including, 
one hundred dollars. 

The Circuit Court moreover deals with ap- 
plications for naturalization. 

(d) Magistrates’ Court. This is a court of 
mixed jurisdiction, the members of which are 
appointed by the provincial government. The 
right of the province to give such magistrates 
power to hear civil cases has been questioned; 
the conflict of authority resulted in a com- 
promise, as a consequence of which the Do- 
minion government undertook to pay the salar- 
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ies of the magistrates originally appointed, 
and gave them the title of judges of the Circuit 
Court for the district of Montreal. Henceforth 
they were appointed by the Dominion govern- 
ment and their number was gradually increased 
from two to four. 

In 1922, however, the provincial government 
decided to replace superior court judges, who, 
outside of Montreal, heard, as circuit court 
judges, cases up to one hundred dollars, by 
magistrates, and the constitutionality of that 
measure has not yet been questioned. So, that 
civil suits for less than one hundred dollars are 
now heard by magistrates appointed for one 
or more districts, who may be authorized by 
the chief magistrate to hold sessions in other 
districts. 

In criminal matters, magistrates do not sit 
in the cities of Quebec or Montreal, where their 
functions are fulfilled by judges of the Sessions 
of the Peace. 

(e) The Court of Sessions of the Peace in 
the cities of Quebec and Montreal, and in the 
other districts when presided over by a super- 
ior court judge, has power to try any indictable 
offence except those for which the criminal 
code (sec. 583) gives the superior court of 
criminal jurisdiction (with a jury), exclusive 
jurisdiction. In these cases, preliminary in- 
quiries are presided over by judges of Sessions 
of the Peace in Quebec or Montreal, and by 
magistrates in other districts. 

(f) Recorder's Court.—A Recorder’s Court 
may be established by the legislature for a 
city or town and an adjacent municipality may 
pass a by-law to submit its territory to the 
jurisdiction of such court. The recorder is ap- 
pointed by the provincial cabinet and paid out 
of provincial funds. His clerk is paid by the 
municipality. 

The jurisdiction of the Recorder’s Court, 
with regard to petty offences, is fixed by the 
city or town charter. In civil matters, it has 
jurisdiction for the recovery of certain munici- 
pal claims, and in matters of dispute between 
landlords and tenants, and masters and 
servants. 

In addition, the Recorder’s Court has juris- 
diction in cases or proceedings relating to 
municipal or school taxes or assessments, or 
fines or penalties imposed by any municipal 
by-law or to the interpretation of a contract 
to which this municipality is a party, with an 
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appeal to the Court of King’s Bench when the 
amount in dispute is of at least five hundred 
dollars. 

(g) Commissioners’ Court.—Such a _ court 
may be established in any parish, township or 
extra parochial place in the province on a peti- 
tion of local landowners to the provincial 
cabinet. It may be abolished on a petition of 
the majority of voters, or by the Cabinet upon 
proof that the court has not sat for two years, 
or that its members have resigned. No bailiff, 
constable, tavern keeper or person keeping a 
house of public entertainment, may be ap- 
pointed or act as commissioner. The original 
appointments are made by the voters, but the 
commissioners may be replaced by the Cabinet. 
The jurisdiction of the court is purely local, 
and does not exceed thirty-nine dollars. It has 
no jurisdiction in suits for slander, or for as- 
sault and battery, or relating to civil status, 
paternity or seduction or lying in expenses, or 
in suits for the recovery of any fine or penalty. 
It has no jurisdiction in criminal matters. 

(h) Justices of the Peace.—They are ap- 
pointed by the Provincial Cabinet: they take 
an oath of allegiance and office, they must own 
real estate of the value of $600. over and above 
all charges and situate in the province (saving 
exceptions for sparsely populated districts). 

They have jurisdiction in certain civil mat- 
ters, such as the recovery of school taxes, of 
assessments for the building or repairing of 
churches, parsonages or churchyards, damages 
caused by animals, and other matters relating 
to agriculture, disputes between masters and 
servants in the country parts, seamen’s wages, 
claims of pawners against pawnbrokers, and 
other matters. 

In criminal matters, they may try every case 
in which a complaint is made to them in con- 
nection with any matter over which the Par- 
liament of Canada has legislative authority. 

They also have jurisdiction in prosecutions 
under or for the breach of by-laws of a munici- 
pality situated in their district. 


EVIDENCE AND WITNESSFS 


All courts, except the Court of Appeals on 
the one hand, and the Court of Justices of the 
Peace and the Commissioners’ Court, are pre- 
sided over by a single judge. The Civil Code 
of the Province contains rules of evidence ap- 
plicable in civil, and also in commercia] mat- 
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ters, with the proviso that, in the latter case, 
should the law be silent, rules of evidence pre- 
scribed by the laws of England may be resorted 
to. Article 1233 of the Code enacts that proof 
by witnesses is allowed (saving unimportant 
exceptions) : 

1. Of all facts concerning commercial mat- 
ters (saving the cases of article 1235, which 
corresponds to the English statute of frauds). 

2. In all matters in which the principal 
sum of money or value in question does not 
exceed fifty dollars; 

3. In cases in which real property is held 
by permission of the proprietor without lease, 
as provided in the title OF LEASE AND 
HIRE; 

4. In cases of necessary deposits, or de- 
posits made by travellers in an inn, and in 
other cases of a like nature; 

5. In cases of obligations arising from 
quasi-contracts, offences and quasi-offences, and 
all other cases in which the party claiming 
could not procure proof in writing; 

6. In cases in which the proof in writing has 
been lost by unforeseen accident or is in the 
possession of the adverse party or of a third 
person without collusion of the party claiming, 
and cannot be produced; 

7. In cases in which there is a commence- 
ment of proof in writing. 

In all other matters proof must be made by 
writing or by the oath of the adverse party. 

As regards the admissibility of witnesses, the 
rule is laid down in article 314 of the Code of 
civil procedure: 

“All persons are competent to render testi- 
mony except: 

“1. Persons deficient in understanding 
whether from immaturity of age, insanity or 
other cause; 

“2. Those who are insensible to the religious 
obligation of an oath; 

“3. Husband and wife against each other. 
Nevertheless, if consorts are separate as to 
property, they may be heard the one against 
the other in relation to the origin and adminis- 
tration of property belonging to the one or the 
other. The default of a party to examine his 
consort in his favour cannot be invoked against 
him.” 

CIvIL JuRIES ALMOST NONEXISTENT 


Probably, the greatest difference between 
the judicial system of Quebec and that of the 
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other provinces of Canada, and of the states 
of the Union, with the exception of Louisiana, 
has to do with the trial by jury, or rather the 
almost complete absence of that mode of trial, 
in civil matters. 

Two provisions of the code of procedure limit 
the cases triable by jury: 

“421. A trial by jury may be had in all ac- 
tions founded on debts, promises or agreements 
of a commercial nature, either between traders 
or between traders and non-traders; and also in 
all actions for the recovery of damages result- 
ing from personal wrongs or from offences or 
quasi-offences against moveable property. 

“422. It is had at the option of either of the 
parties when the amount claimed by the action 


exceeds one thousand dollars.” : 
The amount in controversy was raised from 


$200. to $400. in 1897, and again to $1000. in 
1908, which shows a tendency to reduce the 
number of jury trials. 

Moreover, the procedure, in jury trials, is 
full of pitfalls and many a litigant, anxious to 
use that mode of trial, has found himself de- 
prived of that advantage, for having allowed 
some fatal delay to elapse. 

Another difficulty is created by the official 
bilingualism of the province. Section 436 of 
the Code of procedure says: 

“If one of the parties speaks the French and 
the other the English language, and one of 
them demands a jury de mediatate linguae, or 
such demand is made by a corporation party 
to the suit, the judge shall cause the jury to be 
composed, one half of persons speaking the 
French language, and one-half of persons speak- 
ing the English language.” 

This means translating all the evidence, in- 
cluding the documents filed, two addresses for 
each side and also by the judge. Needless to 
say, the expense of the litigation is thereby 
considerably increased. 

. The jury need not be unanimous: the agree- 
ment of nine of the twelve jurors is sufficient 
to return a verdict. 

As a matter of fact, trial by jury, introduced 
in the province at the beginning of the Eng- 
lish régime on the solicitation of the mer- 
chants who had settled in this country, is no 
longer resorted to in suits of a commercial na- 
ture. It is preserved mainly in accident cases 
against corporations, and, once in a while, in 
breach of promise cases. Outside of Montreal, 
it practically never takes place. In Montreal, 
without entering into statistics, it is safe to 
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say that not one hundred cases are placed on 
the list every year, and that fully one half of 
these cases are settled before trial. 


GRAND JurY Is ABOLISHED 


In criminal] matters, the provinces are al- 
lowed to dispense with the institution of the 
grand jury, the duty whereof was to diligently 
inquire and a true presentment make of all such 
matters as shall be given him or shall otherwise 
come to its knowledge (per Fitzpatrick, C.J., 
in Veronneau v. Regem, 54 Canadian Supreme 
Court Reports, 7, at p. 11). 

Grand juries were abolished in the four 
Western provinces, whose example Quebec fol- 
lowed in 1933. Henceforth it is not necessary, 
in these provinces, to prefer any bill of indict- 
ment before a grand jury, but it shall be suffi- 
cient that the trial of any person charged with 
a criminal offence be commenced by a formal 
charge in writing setting forth as an indict- 
ment the offence with which he is charged. Such 
charge, in Quebec, may be preferred by the 
attorney general, or the deputy attorney gen- 
eral, or by any person with the consent of the 
judge of the Court of King’s Bench (Crown 
side), or of the attorney general (Cr. Code, 
s. 878). 

The qualification of jurors is fixed by the 
laws of each province. In Quebec, it is the 
same in civil as in criminal matters. One must 
be a male, of the full age of twenty-one years, 
be a British subject by birth or naturalization, 
and bé entered on the valuation roll for the 
municipality in which he is domiciled, as owner, 
tenant or occupant of real estate, and domiciled 
in a municipality situated, wholly or in part, 
within a radius of forty miles of the place where 
the court is held. 

Where an offence charged is punishable with 
imprisonment for a period exceeding five years, 
the attorney general of the province may re- 
quire that the charge be tried by a jury, and 
may so require notwithstanding that the person 
charged has consented to be tried by a magis- 
trate, which may happen in every case except 
culpable homicide and offences enumerated in 
section 583 of the criminal code (which con- 
tains a long enumeration). A summary trial 
before a magistrate may also be held with the 
consent of the accused, in a number of matters, 
namely, theft not exceeding two dollars, at- 
tempt to commit theft, aggravated assault, in- 
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decent assault, assault on peace officer, keeping, 
or being an inmate of, a disorderly house, bet- 
ting and pool selling, three card monte and 
fraud in regard to collections of railway fares 
and tolls. 

In certain districts, the sheriff is required 
to return a panel of petit jurors composed one 
half of persons speaking the English language, 
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and one half of persons speaking the French 
language, and in any district, the prisoner may 
upon arraignment move that he be tried by a 
jury entirely composed of jurors speaking the 
English language, or entirely composed of 
jurors speaking the French language. In crim- 
inal matters a jury’s verdict must be unan- 
imous. 





The “‘Findability” of the Law* 


URBAN 

The year 1940 may be taken as the end of 
an era in our American Jurisprudence. There 
are at least three reasons why that is so. First, 
because it marks the close of a century and a 
half of “Law” under our existing American 
juridical system. That fact alone has historical 
significance and carries implications for the 
practicing lawyer of today. Second, because we 
lawyers are presently passing into what may 
be called a new phase of the law. In that sense 
it may fairly be said that during the first cen- 
tury of our American Law, the courts and the 
lawyers were chiefly concerned with problems 
which required the establishing and formulat- 
ing of legal rules and principles; that the “law” 
of the half century, which has recently ended, 
has been largely concerned with the interpre- 
tation and construction of those rules and prin- 
ciples; while the problems of the lawyer for 
the next half century will chiefly be concerned 
with the application of those rules and prin- 
ciples and with drawing sharp distinctions be- 
tween them. That is one reason why adminis- 
trative law is bound to be so important in the 
coming era; because it is chiefly concerned with 
the application of accepted rules and principles 
of law to new and expanding fact-situations. 
But there is a third reason why the “old order” 
of our law is passing, and it is likely to be 
very significant for the future: namely, that 
the law, like every other field of human learn- 
ing and endeavor, is bound to show a wide 
cleavage with the past, as we emerge from the 
vortex of several years of global war. Now 
each of these three reasons has a close appli- 
cation to the things about which we are talk- 
ing today. Each of them is bound to influence 





*Reprinted from the Chicago Bar Record, 24:272, 
April, 1943, 

TOf the Chicago bar; former managing editor, 
American Bar Association Journal. 
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the law-practice of the future so far as our 
law-book world is concerned. Let us consider 
some of these things in more detail. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PROFESSION 


Every lawyer knows and feels that on its 
substantive side there is a sort of glacial drift 
of the law taking place before his eyes. He can 
do very little to stop the drift or turn it in a 
different direction; indeed, there is little that 
any conscious human effort can do in that re- 
gard. Deep and powerful forces are at work, 
most of them (it is believed) for the future 
good of the law. In any event, the lawyer can 
only wonder what will be the form of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis in America when this legal 
glacier comes to a stop. 

But it is different with that part of the law 
which has already taken its form and expres- 
sion in the decisions. That rich and inexhaust- 
ible mine is sometimes called the body of the 
common law. From the point of view of the 
practicing lawyer it is actually the future “pot- 
ter’s clay” of human justice; in that sense it 
is the peculiar property and instrument — as 
well as the particular trust—of the profession. 
It is for that reason that the profession, theo- 
retically at least, should be able to influence 
and even dictate, the arrangement and “pack- 
aging” of the law in the books; and thereby 
modernize and increase its usefulness. This 
the bar has done in the larger sense; it has 
wielded a wide, though indirect influence on 
the modern law-book world. Our splendid na- 
tion-wide reporter system, for example, has 
grown up and developed out of constant and 
long-continued efforts to meet the realistic 
needs of the profession. Our modern encyclo- 
pedias, our comprehensive digests and our 
major loose-leaf services, likewise, have all 
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been worked out and perfected under the com- 
pelling test of, “What does the bar want?” It 
is only fair to say that on the substantive side 
(even though we have too many duplications 
in some fields) we have the best law-book situ- 
ation of any nation in the world. And the 
lawyers, we repeat, are entitled to share with 
the publishers and the law-writers, the credit 
for that achievement. 


NEGLECT OF LAW-FINDING 


It is in the rather narrow, but very important 
field of scientific law-finding that our law book 
system has very largely broken down. In that 
field it must be confessed that we lawyers have 
been negligent. Down to the present time, the 
profession has shown little talent or concern 
with this particular phase of the law. Largely 
because of that indifference on the part of the 


average practicing lawyer, our modern law li- 
braries have become little more than vast 
“warehouses” of stored-up law. They are bulg- 
ing with countless thousands of the reported 
decisions of the courts. But the lawyer often 
cannot find the decisive case when he needs it 
most. Somewhere in that vast storehouse of the 
law is the answer to his problem, but he can- 
not find it. In the midst of riches he is poor 
indeed. 
THE CHART OF THE LAW 


The accompanying Chart of the Law’ has 
been worked out and designed to focus atten- 


2. The figures given in this Chart, down to 1940, 
are based on authentic data. The estimate for the 
next half century is anybody’s guess and the figure 
of 2 million new decisions in that period allocates 
1 million to judicial decisions, and 1 million to re- 
ported administrative decisions. 
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tion on this “warehouse” condition of our mod- 
ern law. It shows in a graphic way how the 
law in the reports has become a vast and 
amorphous mass which is largely lifeless and 
has gotten entirely out of control, so far as 
quick and ready utility is concerned. Moreover, 
as the chart clearly indicates, the situation is 
bound to become rapidly worse in the future 
unless some solution of this problem of greater 
“findability” is discovered and applied. 

Someone will ask: Whose fault is it that this 
situation has come about? The answer to that 
question is not easy, for this is largely a prob- 
lem of modern times, as our chart so clearly 
indicates. Probably all branches of the profes- 
sion are somewhat to blame. 

Down to the present era, as we have sug- 
gested, the practicing lawyer has treated the 
scientific idea of “The Findability of the Law” 
as a sort of nullius filius for which he has no 
responsibility. If he has thought about it at 
all, he has considered it as a sort of “waif” of 
the practice, to be looked after by the law 
writers and the law publishers. That attitude 
of indifference (as we have said) has largely 
produced the present situation; because it is 
only the practicing lawyer who is qualified, by 
experience and intuition, to know the right 
methods of solving this matter of “findability.” 
The academic law writers, if left entirely to 
themselves, will not know how to do the job. 

There is really no necessity for such a con- 
dition of confusion in the law-book world as 
now exists. We repeat that it should be pos- 
sible (particularly in this new era that is at 
hand) for the genius of our profession—if it 
puts its mind and will to the task—to conquer 
this overwhelming problem of bulk in the law. 
Indeed, we must conquer it; we must bring 
about a situation which will cure this “ware- 
house” condition of our modern law by making 
it much more quickly available and “‘findable.” 
Here is both a challenge and an opportunity for 
the profession, as we stand on the threshold of 
an eventful future. 

The plain fact is that the practicing lawyer 
of the future must forthwith begin to concern 
himself with the scientific aspects of this prob- 
lem. It is up to him. One particular thing 
that the practicing lawyer must begin to do is 
to school himself in the modern science of legal 
classification. In general he must learn anew 
the art of legal research and must apply it in 
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new and different ways. He cannot continue, 
as in the past, to be a mere journeyman in the 
use of the books; he must become an expert 
craftsman skilled in his art. 

LEGAL NOMENCLATURE AND TERMINOLOGY 

One of the greatest needs of our modern 
American law is the working out and devising, 
and the general acceptance, of a standardized 
nomenclature and a uniform legal terminology. 
Nothing would give a greater impetus to the 
solution of this problem of “findability.” As 
matters now stand, one of the major difficulties 
in using the law books is the lack of a stand- 
ardized and generally accepted set of names 
for legal concepts and ideas. They would cor- 
respond to the so-called black-letter-lines of the 
digests and texts, and they would be the keys 
to the “warehouse” of the law. At the present 
time, our legal terminology is carelessly and 
loosely spawned in our court decisions, in our 
statutes, and even in our text books. Unfor- 
tunately, our judges, and our legislative drafts- 
men, and particularly our academic law writers, 
are not yet sensitized to the need of a stand- 
ardized and uniform legal phraseology. On the 
contrary, the same term or expression is often 
carelessly used to designate several different 
ideas, or different aspects of the same idea. The 
result is confusion and chaos for the searching 
lawyer in using the books. 

The doctors have recently left the lawyers 
far behind in this matter of nomenclature and 
terminology. They have recently published an 
unusual volume (after several years’ research 
and study) called the “Standard Nomenclature 
of Disease.” By this means medical nomen- 
clature and terminology have become standard- 
ized with the medical profession, and in all the 
hospitals, everywhere in the United States. 
What a boon such a step would be for the prac- 
ticing lawyer! 

Another great step in advance will come 
when this idea of “findability” is set apart and 
studied and considered in a scientific way, and 
as a separate field of the law, in and by itself. 

Throughout the history of mankind it has 
been the impelling motive of necessity which 
has produced most of the advances in learning 
and philosophy, as well as human business and 
industry. The genius of the lawyer has always 
been adequate for the need of the times. He 
has always been equal to his tasks and his 
duties. It is only that, once again, in this 
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matter of “findability,” we have been a little 
too conservative, and a little laggard. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Presently there are three tentative sugges- 
tions which may be made by way of recom- 
mendations (though other ideas will arise as 
this new field of law is developed) : 


1. The business of law-finding must be 
raised to what may be called a meta-science 
in the profession. This is the practicing 
lawyer’s duty. 


-_ 


2. A comprehensive and universal law- 
finding manual must be devised, worked out 
along new and revolutionary principles. It 
should be “keyed” to all our encyclopedias 
and digests, and other comprehensive law 
compilations, through the same scientific de- 
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vice or method. It is realistically possible 
to do this, and it could be published in a 
single desk-manual or hand-book of conveni- 
ent size, and kept regularly up to date. 

3. There must be more attention given to 
this matter by the publishers, and for this 
particular purpose of “law-finding,” the pub- 
lishers should cooperate by forming a single 
“clearing’house” devoted to this end. 


When this great problem of bulk in the 'aw 
is mastered, as it will be, we lawyers will find 
that we have not only made the law in the 
books more “findable,” but will also have opened 
up new vistas of thought in the realm of prac- 
tical legal research and new possibilities for 
the usefulness of the great body of the law as 
the instrument of human justice. It will be a 
new day for the practicing lawyer. 





Current Literature 


Books 


The Correction of Youthful Offenders, a 
symposium, edited by David F. Cavers. Con- 
tributors: Thorsten Sellin, Austin H. MacCor- 
mick, John Barker Waite, James V. Bennett, 
John Forbes Perkins, Carney W. Mimms, Jr., 
Orie L. Phillips, Kar] Holton, John R. Ellings- 
ton, William Healy, Sanford Bates, William J. 
Ellis, Charles L. Chute, Benedict S. Alper, 
Raphael Lemkin. Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, Vol. 9, No. 4, Autumn, 1942. Duke Uni- 
versity School of Law, Durham, North Carolina. 
190 pages. $1.00. 

Not all war’s casualties are on the fighting 
fronts; the dislocations and excitements of 
war take their toll of youths not yet in service. 
Crimes by young offenders increase in number, 
and the trend does not end abruptly with the 
coming of peace, for tnen the demobilized sol- 
diers add another increment to war-bred crime. 
The drafting of the 18- and 19-year-olds makes 
it probable that a host of youths, schooled to 
violence under a strict yet paternal discipline, 
will suddenly be released to make their individ- 
ual adjustments to civilian life as best they 


may. That more will fail than do under nor- 
mal conditions is a certainty. 

This symposium seeks not merely to examine 
the Youth Correction Authority Act, but, more 
broadly, to inquire into the problem of reha- 
bilitating criminal youth, whether through the 
medium of the model act or otherwise. It sur- 
veys the whole problem of youth and crime; 
existing methods; the Law Institute model act, 
the proposed federal act, and the California act 
now in force; various problems confronting a 
Youth Correction Authority; and suggestions 


from European experience in dealing with like 
problems. 


Troubleshooter, the Story of a Northwoods 
Prosecutor, by Robert Traver (pseudonym). 
New York: The Viking Press, 1943. 294 pages. 
$2.75. 

In and Out of Court, by Francis X. Busch. 
Chicago: DePaul University Press, 1942. 305 
pages. 

Two spicy autobiographies, abounding in 
good stories, the one of criminal practice in a 
rural community and the other of a leader of 
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the metropolitan bar, with many a sidelight on 
the administration of justice in both localities. 





Guide to American International Law and 
Practice, by John H. Wigmore. The last work 
of America’s foremost contemporary legal 
scholar, published a few weeks before his 
death. New York: Matthew Bender and Com- 
pany, 1943. 493 pages. 





ARTICLES 


Commercial Arbitration under Canadian 
Law, Brooke Claxton, K. C., M. P. 21 Canadian 
Bar Review 171-190. March, 1943. 

The Proposed Integrated Bar, Dewey A. 
Dye. 17 Florida Law Journal 5-10, Jan., 1943. 

Lawyer North Casts His Vote for a Self- 
Governing Profession, William Hedges Robin- 
son, Jr. 20 Dicta 55-62, March, 1943. 

Why Lawyers Should Oppose Bar Integra- 
tion, Albert L. Vogl. 20 Dicta 63-67. March, 
1943. 

Reorganizing Minnesota’s Judiciary, William 
Anderson. 27 Minn. Law Review 383-398. 
March, 1943. A political science professor criti- 
cizes the Judicial Council’s proposals for ap- 
pointment of judges and judicial rule-making 
power. 
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Inexpensive Justice—the English Experience, 
Harry Bitner. 11 Univ. of Kansas City Law 
Review 87-108. Feb., 1943. A survey of the 
county courts of England. 

The Integration of the Federal Judiciary, 
John J. Parker. 56 Harvard Law Review 563- 
576. Jan., 1943. The work of the Conference 
of Senior Circuit Judges. 

Should the Supreme Court Exercise Its 
Power of Superintending the Work of the Trial 
Courts? Harley H. Stipp. 32 Wisconsin State 
Bar Association Reports 41-50. 1942. 

Civil Jury Trials and Tribulations, Clarence 
G. Galston. 29 A. B. A. Journal 195-198. April, 
1943. , 

Transfer of Rule-Making Power from Legis- 
lative to Judicial Department a Responsibility 
of the Bar, Francis E. Winslow. 21 North Caro- 
lina Law Review 16-27. Dec., 1942. 

The Nebraska Rules of Civil Procedure, 
Charles E. Clark. 21 Nebraska Law Review 
307-324. Oct., 1942. 

We Must Improve Our Justice of the Peace 
Courts, A. B. Frey. 28 Washington Univ. Law 
Quarterly 22-32. Dec., 1942. 

Military Tribunals, George Gordon Battle. 
29 Virginia Law Review 255-72. Dec., 1942. 





New Members of the American Judicature Society 


California 


ALEXANDER J. ASHEN, Sacramento 
Forrest Betts, Los Angeles 
Harotp A. Brack, Los Angeles 
James B. Boye, Pasadena 


Puiu S. Eurticu, San Francisco 
MicueL Estup1L1o, Riverside 
James Farrauer, San Francisco 
Frank A. Gaziay, San Diego 
James A. Gipson, Jr., Los Angeles 


Hon. C. C. McDonacp, Woodland 
CLarK J. Mitttron, Los Angeles 
Arcuirz D,. MitcHeE.i, Ontario 
Marc F. Mitcuetri, Los Angeles 
CLype F. Murpny, North Holly- 


B. J. Brapner, Los Angeles 
Litoyp W. Brooke, Pasadena 
F. Watton Brown, Los Angeles 
H. W. Brunk, Berkeley 
Rosert B. Burcu, San Diego 
Wru1am D. CampseLt, Los Angeles 
T. H. Canrietp, Santa Barbara 
Tuomas M. Cartson, Richmond 
Cuartes H. Carr, Los Angeles 
ZacH LaMar Coss, Los Angeles 
Victor Forp Cottins, Los Angeles 
Lee Comps, Los Angeles 
Harry M. Conron, Bakersfield 
Grecory M. Creutz, Los Angeles 
Grorce I. Devor, Los Angeles 
Tuomas J. Dixon, Los Angeles 
Cuarwes E, Donnetty, Los Angeles 
STEPHEN W. Downey, Sacramento 
Joun Geratp Driscoitt, Jr. San 
Diego 


Roy C. Hack ey, Jr., San Francisco 
I. Henry Harazis, Jr., South Gate 
J. W. Hawxrns, Modesto 

E. A. Hearey, Oakland 

Carvin L. Hevcor, Los Angeles 
Henry Herzerun, Los Angeles 
ArtHur W. Hut, Eureka 

Harry W. Horton, El Centro 
G. Ezra Jorpan, Los Angeles 
Cuartes J. Katz, Los Angeles 
GeraLtp E, Kerrin, Los Angeles 
F. A. Knicut, Long Beach 

Louis F, Laparere, Los Aageles 
Joseru L. Lewinson, Los Angeles 
Warren E, Lipsy, Los Angeles 
Rue H. Liccetr, San Diego 
ARTHUR LoveLaNnpb, Los Angeles 
Micnaet G. Luppy, Los Angeles 
Harry C. Masry, Los Angeles 
Joun H. Matuews, Los Angeles 


wood 
Etvon Musick, Los Angeles 
Witt1am V. O’Connor, Los Angeles 
Russet, F, O’Hara, Vallejo 
Joun O’Metveny, Los Angeles 
F. M. Ostranpver, Merced 
FE, LLEwettyn Overnott, Los An- 
geles 
Isaac Pacut, Los Angeles 
Davin E, Peck1npau, Fresno 
L. H. Puitirps, Los Angeles 
MONTGOMERY PHIstTeER, Terminal 
Island 
Jexry H. Powe, Los Angeles 
Russett H. Pray, Long Beach 
Joun T. Rmey, Los Angeles 
Aaron M. Sarcent, San Francisco 
Jacozn Suearer, Los Angeles 
O. H. Speciate, San Jose 
Josepu A. Spray, Los Angeles 
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Rocer B. Smitu, La Canada 
W. P. Sir, Los Angeles 
Cuaries C. STANLEY, Los Angeles 
Lours E. Swarts, Los Angeles 
Everett H. Swine, San Bernardino 
Ciype THomas, Los Angeles 
GeraLp C. THomas, San Diego 
L. E. Trier, Los Angeles 
Oscar A. Tripret, Los Angeles 
Frank C. Tyrrett, Los Angeles 
FREDERICK VON ScHRADER, Los An- 
geles 
Tuomas P. Wacker, Los Angeles 
W. W. Wattace, Los Angeles 
Percy S. Wester, Stockton 
A. L. Wen, Los Angeles 
THEODORE WEISMAN, Los Angeles 
Eucene L. Wotver, Los Angeles 
Pierce Works, Los Angeles 
Grant H. Wren, San Francisco 
Howarp W. Wricurt, Los Angeles 
Kennetu K, Wricut, Los Angeles 
Lynpo.t L. Younc, Los Angeles 


Colorado 


Joun P. Axott, Denver 

Joun A. CARRUTHERS, 
Srings 

Joun A. Cross, Loveland 

Joun T. Haney, Colorado Springs 

H. H. Harrman, Fort Collins 

JosepH Epwarp MAKER, Denver 

VENA PorntTerR, Pueblo 

Georce H. SHaw, Denver 

*) “MAYHALL Situ, Denver 
uMAN A, Stockton, Jr., Denver 


Connecticut 
BerkKeL_ey Cox, Hartford 


District of Columbia 
J. Harry Byrne, Washington 
Joun W. Cracun, Washington 
Row.Lanp W. Fixe, Washington 
Netson T. Hartson, Washington 
ApraM F. Myers, Washington 

Illinois 

Myron Franz, Chicago 
Guten A. Ltoyp, Libertyville 
JosepH Epwarp Maker, Chicago 
Gertruve H. HELLENTHAL, Chicago 
Nat M. Kaun, Chicago 
Epwarp R, Lewis, Chicago 
Frep J. O’Connor, Chicago 
Wuutam A. RyAn, Chicago 
Cuartes B. StepHens, Springfield 
Freperic E, von Ammon, Chicago 
Russet, Wiss, Chicago 
MicHAEL F, ZLATNIK, Chicago 


Colorado 


Indiana 
S. C. CLELAND, Fort Wayne 
TrmotHy P,. Gatvin, Hammond 
Joe S. Hatrtetp, Evansville 
Haroitp W. Jones, Indianapolis 
Donatp A. Rocers, Bloomington 
Frep B. SHoarr, Fort Wayne 
JoserpH V. Stopota, Hammond 


Kansas 
B. I. Ltrowrcu, Salina 


Michigan 
Raymonp W. Starr, Lansing 
Mississippi 


Wiuuam N. Erurivce, Jr, Uni- 
versity 


New Jersey 


J. Fisner ANpERSON, Jersey City 
Peter P. ArTASERSE, Jersey City 
Lovis AUERBACKER, Jr., Newark 
Ernest L. Barte.t, Camden 
Cuester C. BEEKMAN, Montclair 
Joun A. Bennett, Montclair 
James Raymonp Berry, Newark 
Raymonp H. Berry, Newark 
NaTHAN Bitper, Newark 
Epwin G. C. Bieakiy, Camden 
AntHony A. CALANDRA, Newark 
Dominic A. Caviccnia, Newark 
Joun J. CLrancy, Newark 
Davin L. Core, Paterson 
Freperic R. Corre, Millburn 
Joun C. Cooper, Princeton 
Wiutiam D. DAnserry, New Bruns- 
wick 
J. Peter Davivow, Millville 
Witit1am Howe Davis, Orange 
Witiiam A, Doran, Newton 
Netson C. DoLanp, Boonton 
Lester A. Drenx, Camden 
Epmonp J. Dwyer, Newark 
Josep H. Epcar, New Brunswick 
Sicurp A. Emerson, Newark 
Lourts B. ENGLANDER, Newark 
Fevrx Fortenza, Newark 
Max Frnecotp, Freehold 
SAMUEL J. FoosaNner, Newark 
Josepu A. F. Frepa, Newark 
Josepu H. Gaupretite, Hackensack 
Joserpu C. Gravin, Jersey City 
Puitip GoopeLL, Montclair 
Georce W. Harrincton, Elizabeth 
Georce S. Harris, Montclair 
Avucust W. HEcKMAN, Jersey City 
DoucaL Herr, Elizabeth 
Le Roy B. Hucxtn, Englewood 
CRAWFORD JAMIESON, Trenton 
Ratpw W. Hyatt, Short Hills 
Harotp M. Karn, Newark 
Lawrence E. KEENAN, Belleville 
Tuomas J. Kennepy, Passaic 
Freperick C, Kentz, Summit 
Warp Kremer, Asbury Park 
Mitton T. LasHer, Hackensack 
STANTON T. LAwrence, Rutherford 
Lester C. Leonarp, Asbury Park 
ArtHuR W. Lewis, Camden 
Joun C. Losty, Newton 
ALAN V. LowensTEIN, Newark 
Ceci. H. MacManon, Newark 
THeEo. McC. Marsu, Newark 
Francis P, MEEHAN, Newark 
Henry Cotton MIntTon, Trenton 
A. Harry Moore, Jersey City 
CuHar.es L. Morcan, Elizabeth 
Frank A. Morrison, Ridgefield 
Park 
Joun W. Ocxrorp, Union City 
SAMUEL P. OrLanpo, Camden 
N. Louts PALADEAU, JR., Jersey City 
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Ormar J. Perret, Hoboken 
KENNETH Perry, New Brunswick 
CHarLes M. Puiwirs, Hammonton 
MAHLON Pitney, Newark 
Epmunp B. RANDALL, Paterson 
Asa F. Ranpo.pu, Plainfield 
Lioyp C. Rippie, Jersey City 
A. J. Rosspacu, Newark 
SAMUEL L. RotrHBARD, Newark 
S. CHarLtes Savona, Hackensack 
ALEXANDER T. SCHENK, Newark 
Warren R. ScuHenk, New Bruns- 
wick 
C. Tuomas ScHETTINo, East Orange 
RayMOND ScHROEDER, Newark 
ALEXANDER SEcLow, Bayonne 
JenreL G. SHIPMAN, Newark 
JosepH Siiverstetn, Asbury Park 
RaLpH J. SMALLEy, Plainfield 
Jay B. R. Smit, Summit 
Rosert S. Snevity, Westfield 
H. THeopore Sorc, Newark 
G. Drxon SPEAKMAN, Newark 
Jacos STEINBACK, Jr., Long Branch 
C. CuristiAN StTocKkeL, Jr., Perth 
Amboy 
Epwarp P. Stout, Jersey City 
Grorce G. TENNANT, Jersey City 
SauL TIscHLER, Newark 
MASON TROWBRIDGE, Jersey City 
Et_win H. Uttricu, Elizabeth 
J. Emm WatscuHen, Jersey City 
JoHN WarHOL, Jr., Mahwah 
Hopart S. WeEAver, Newark 
Francis F. WetsuH, Montclair 
Harris J. WesTERHOFF, Paterson 
Henry C. WHITEHEAD, Passaic 
C. McC. Wuitremore, Elizabeth 
Joun V. B. Wickorr, Trenton 
Epwarp C. Wyckorr, Newark 
Joun H. Yaucu, Jr., Newark 
SAMUEL W. ZERMAN, Weehawken 
Homer C. Zink, Belleville 


New York 


A. Howarp Aaron, Buffalo 
FLtoyp W. ANNABEL, Bath 
SAMUEL E, Aronowitz, Albany 
Louis L. Bascock, Buffalo 
FRANKLIN R. Brown, Buffalo 
LAuRENCE E, Correy, Buffalo 
Joun T. DeGrarr, Albany 
CuHarLes S. Desmonp, Buffalo 
Wa tter H. Epson, Jamestown 
STANLEY G. Fark, Buffalo 
E_mer E, Finck, Buffalo 

IrvinG L. Fisk, Buffalo 

Epwarp E. Francuxot, Niagara Falls 
Henry S. Fraser, Syracuse 
Lewis R. Guticx, Buffalo 
SAMUEL J. Harris, Buffalo 

Nem G. Harrison, Binghamton 
Harvey D. Hinman, Binghamton 
Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse 
Wa ter F. HorHetrns, Buffalo 
Tuomas B. Katrett, Binghamton 
Epwarp H. Kavinoxy, Buffalo 
Henry G. Leacu, New York 
Kart A. McCormick, Buffalo 
Eimer C. Miter, Buffalo 

Frank C. Moore, Albany 
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James O. Moore, Sr., Buffalo 
Lee L. Ottaway, Jamestown 
SHERMAN Perr, Ithaca 
James W. Persons, Buffalo 
Ropert C. PosKanzer, Albany 
CLARENCE R. Runats, Niagara Falls 
Lewis C. Ryan, Syracuse 
ANSLEY W. Sawyer, Buffalo 
Hatsey Sayies, Elmira 
Cuartes A. SCHOENECK, Jr., Syra- 
cuse 
Ciype E. Suu tts, Hornell 
Crayton M. Situ, Buffalo 
Gorpon STEELE, Buffalo 
Wi.iaM F, Stranc, Rochester 
ALLAN H. Treman, Ithaca 
Cartes W. Watton, Kingston 
GLENN W. Wooptn, Dunkirk 
Victor B. Wy.ecara, Buffalo 
Joun W. Van ALLEN, Buffalo 
Raymonp C. VAauGHAN, Buffalo 


Ohio 


James A, ANnverson, Shelby 

ALBert B,. ArBAUGH, Canton 

RaLpH ATKINSON, Salem 

A. H. Bannon, Portsmouth 

Jos. A. Bayer, Mansfield 

CHARLES BERTRAND BayLy, Jr., 
Cleveland 

Comus M. Bearp, Youngstown 

Epwin G. Becker, Cincinnati 

Lanpon C, Bett, Columbus 

Irvin G. Breser, Dayton 

FREDERICK M. Boswortu, Cleveland 

SAMUEL A, Bowman, Springfield 

Eart F, Boxett, Toledo 

Cirnton D. Boyp, Middletown 

Morton S. Brockman, Cleveland 

Tueopore H. Burcess, Cleveland 

W. A. Burke, Portsmouth 

Er1nar G. Cartson, Cleveland 

Cuas. C. CHAPMAN, Ashland 

Crepric W. CLark, Pomeroy 

FraANnK M. CLEVENGER, Wilmington 

A. L. Conn, Toledo 

Epwarp E. Corn, Ironton 

WiiaMm J. Corrican, Cleveland 

C. H. Cory, Lima 

W. S. Cowan, Columbus 

Josern J. Cractum, Warren 

L. Tate Cromiey, Mount Vernon 

JosepH Crow ey, Cleveland 

W. J. Daw ey, Cleveland 

WutiaM R, Day, Cleveland 

J. W. Derrensaucnu, Lancaster 

Irvin Cart Detscamp, Dayton 

STANLEY DENLINGER, Akron 

Joserpn C. Dinsmore, Cincinnati 

Marcus C, Downtne, Findlay 

Joun C. Durrey, Springfield 

TraFton M. Dye, Cleveland 

C. W. Extiott, Middletown 

Joun D. Ettis, Cincinnati 

Raymonp L, Fatis, Youngstown 

V. W. Firtatrautt, Ravenna 

Cietus A. FisHer, New Philadelphia 

Byron E. Forp, Columbus 

Harry Frease, Canton 

JosepH Frease, Canton 

Succes Garser, Cleveland 


ArtTHUR M, Gee, Findlay 

G. P. Goncwer, Ashland 
DonaLp GOTTWALD, Akron 

E, B. Granam, Zanesville 
Emory S. Green, Cleveland 
FRANK S, Greene, Cleveland 
CarL J. GuGLer, Galion 
PuHi_mMoreE J. Haser, Cleveland 
M. C. Harrison, Cleveland 

Ben L, Hemincsrexp, Cincinnati 
James M. HeEnecst, Columbus 
ALFRED HersericH, Akron 
WENDELL Hersruck, Canton 
Rice A, HersHey, Akron 
Grover Hiccins, Cleveland 
Wiu1aM Epwarp Hotz, Greenville 
Henry H. Hotitencamp, Dayton 
H. H. Hostetter, Dover 

R. A. Hurst, Toledo 

Watter S. Hutcuison, Akron 
T. Lamar Jackson, Youngstown 
WALKER S. Jackson, Lima 
Harry P. Jerrrey, Dayton 
Gitpert R. Jonnson, Cleveland 
Homer H. Jounson. Cleveland 
V. E. Jounson, Zanesville 

Dan C. Jones, Ironton 

Cart L, ZEHNER, Woodville 
Cuar_es H. KEatTINnG, Mansfield 
CLARENCE A. KeLiey, Akron 

H. A. Krnper, Akron 

Wittiam I. Kinsey, Steubenville 
Lex KIntTNER, Cleveland 

F. J. Kauecix, Cleveland 
Maurice H. Koopisu, Cincinnati 
Frep H. Kruse, Toledo 

Paut Lamps, Cleveland 

Mary Louise Liseratore, Columbus 
Me tvin C. Licut, Lima 

Harry J. Lonvon, Cleveland Heights 
C. BLtake McDowe.t, Akron 
Epwarp McKintey, Steubenville 
T. Epwarp McNamara, Cleveland 
Don McVay, Le Roy 

ALFRED MACK, Cincinnati 

Rateu E. Marsurcer, Columbus 
McALISTER MARSHALL, Cleveland 
ANDREW P. Martin, Cleveland 
Morris MENDELSSOHN, Youngstown 
S. D. Mitver, Toledo 

JaMEs MopareELii, Youngstown 
J. E. Mortey, Cleveland 

JoserpH B. Murpuy, Dayton 
Don W. Myers, Elyria 

OreL J. Myers, Dayton 


._ Murray A. Napier, Youngstown 


Howarp M. Nazor, Ashtabula 
C. H. Nevitte, Lima 

C. L. Newcomer, Bryan 

M. E. Newcomer, Cleveland 
Wiiam H. Nieman, Cincinnati 
Tuomas J. O’Connor, Toledo 
Miter B. Penne t, Cleveland 
WituiaM E., Prau, Youngstown 
Frep R. Piace, Columbus 
Hutert C. Pontius, Canton 
W. Grover Porter, Columbus 
Joun B. Putnam, Cleveland 
Wu. B., Quinn, Canton 
Homer A. Ramsey, Toledo 
Joun M. Rankin, Columbus 
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L. F. RatTerRMAN, Cincinnati 

E, J. RepmMonp, Ravenna 
LAWRENCE W, RENNER, Canton 
G. A. Resex, Lorain 

Ws. J. Rretty, Cincinnati 
ALPHONSE G. RIESENBERG, Cincinnati 
JoserH A. Rosir, Toledo 
Cuares I, Russo, Cleveland 
Puitie J. ScHNewer, Cincinnati 
J. M. ScHoo.er, Columbus 
Epwarp J. ScHwerp, Cleveland 
Joun W. Scort, Cleveland 
Cuester C, SepGwick, Bellaire 
Morton C, SEELEY, Toledo 
Lewis A. SerkeL, Akron 

C. W. SELLERS, Cleveland 

Cart D, SHepparp, Akron 

Evzer J. SHover, Columbus 
Ropert M. SKALL, Cleveland 
Murray SmitH, Dayton 

Oscar J. Smitu, Toledo 
Cuar_es E, Smoyver, Akron 
Ropert M. SoHNGEN, Hamilton 
C. W. Stace, Jr., Cleveland 
Pau. W. Steer, Cincinnati 
Davin STEINER, Youngstown 
WENDELL STEPHENS, Findlay 
FRANK E, Stevens, Elyria 

P. H. Stevens, Akron 

WiuiaM L, Struck, Dayton 

T. G. THompson, Cleveland 
Wess D. Toms, Tiffin 

ASHLEY M, Van Duzer, Cleveland 
Howarp C. Wacker, Akron 
THEOpoRE E, Warren, Ashtabula 
C. B. Watkins, Cleveland 
Grorce W. Weser, Cincinnati 
Joun A. Weser, Medina 

Dan Hucu Wesster, Hamilton 
Forest E, Wernricu, Logan 

A. H. West, Elyria 

R. C. Wuitremore, Akron 
Wituiam C, WILLING, Cincinnati 
R. D. WitiiaMs, Athens 
Wittram E, Witiams, Cleveland 
FRANKLIN R. Waricut, Cleveland 
J. D. Wricut, Euclid 

L. C. Wykorr, Cleveland 

W. Car_ton Younc, Youngstown 


Oklahoma 


E. H. Moore, Tulsa 

Lynn Apams, Oklahoma City 

A. G. C. Brerer, Jr., Guthrie 
Harry A. CAMPBELL, Tulsa 

O. A. CarciLt, Jr., Oklahoma City 
Joun S. Cartson, Tulsa 

H. W. Carver, Wewoka 

James J. Coscrove, Ponca City 
Grorce W. CUNNINGHAM, /julsa 
James B. Diccs, Jr., Tulsa 

Joun C. Drennan, Medford 

P. D. Erwin, Chandler 

T. L. Greson, Oklahoma City 
Georce M. Green, Oklahoma City 
Maurice D. Green, Oklahoma City 
W. E. Green, Tulsa 

Epwarp R. Hastincs, Tulsa 
Wiieur J. Hotreman, Tulsa 
Witi1aM T. Jeter, Mangum 
Louis Loerrier, Bristow 
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CLiaupe C. McCottum, Pawnee 

Ratpu J. May, Tulsa 

Frep M. Mock, Oklahoma City 

I. D. Mosetey, Tulsa 

BENJAMIN MossMAN, Tulsa 

L. Kar_ton MostTELLerR, Oklahoma 
City 

Atrrep P. Murra, Oklahoma City 

GwyYNetH J. Parks, Tulsa 

A. Francis Porta, El Reno 

W. W. Pryor, Holdenville 

Fioyp L. Ream, Tulsa 

R. J. Roperts, Wewoka 

W. W. Ropcers, Blackwell 

Lois STRAIGHT, Bartlesville 

CLay TALLMAN, Tulsa 

W. H. Wixcox, Stillwater 

R. A. WILKERSON, Pryor 

R. M. WituiaMs, Oklahoma City 

Ricuarp H. Wis, Tulsa 

W. D. Woottey, Tulsa 


South Dakota 
Hucnu Acor, Pierre 
Washington 


W. H. Apert, Montesano 

G. Wricut ARNOLD, Seattle 
Harry BALLincer, Seattle 

A. Bassett, Seattle 

Lioyp L, Brack, Seattle 
LAURENCE Boc te, Seattle 

Joun C. Bowen, Seattle 
LAWRENCE H. Brown, Spokane 
Carvin C, Crark, Seattle 

A. O. CoLsurn, Spokane 
CLARENCE J. COLEMAN, Everett 
J. A. CoLeman, Everett 

E. A. Cornetius, Spokane 

D. C. CuNNINGHAM, Centralia 
J. N. Davis, Seattle 

Lee C. DELLE, Yakima 

Ext E. Dorsey, Seattle 
WIiLL1AM R. EppLeman, Garfield 
De Wo tre Emory, Seattle 

F. Bartow Fire, Jr., Seattle 
FRrepDErIC E, Futrer, Seattle 
Lioyp E. Ganpy, Spokane 
HELEN GRAHAM, Bremerton 
Ben C, Grosscup, Seattle 
Epwarp M. Hay, Seattle 

B. B. Horrican, Pasco 

Cuas. T. Hutson, Seattle 
Davip H. Jarvis, Seattle 

H. B. Jones, Seattle 

Lucas C. Ke tts, Seattle 

Nep W. Krimpsat, Waterville 
WitiraM L. LaFo.terrte, Colfax 
Ciirrorp M. LANGHORNE, Tacoma 
Grorce D. Lantz, Seattle 
Wii1am T. Lause, Seattle 
CLARENCE E, Layton, Tacoma 
Emer Leaper, Seattle 

Sam L. Levinson, Seattle 
Bryce Lirtte, Seattle 
MATTHEW L. LonGFELLow, Seattle 
JosePpH MATSEN, Seattle 
Watter A. McCcure, Seattle 
Leo A. McGavicx, Tacoma 

E. K, Murray, Tacoma 
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Louis J. Muscex, Tacoma 
MarsHALvi A. NeILi, Pullman 
V. O. Nicuoson, Yakima 
Raymonp D. Ocven, Seattle 
Tom S. Patterson, Seattle 
Ear. A. Puitips, Seattle 
Giapys Puiiiips, Aberdeen 

M. M. Prx.ey, Seattle 

Harry A. Ruopes, Seattle 

Dix H. Row.anp, Tacoma 
Georce H,. RuMMENS, Seattle 
CuHartes A, SaTHER, Bellingham 
CAMERON SHERWOOD, Walla Walla 
ALMoN Ray Sirti, Seattle 
Martin F. Smitu, Hoquiam 

J. E. Stewart, Aberdeen 

LANE SUMMERS, Seattle 

C. E. Tirrin, Spokane 

R. J. VENABLEs, Seattle 

Rosert B. WALKINSHAW, Seattle 
A. J. WesTBERG, Seattle 
Cuaries T. Wricut, Union 
Fanna B. Wricut, Union 

Sam A. Wricut, Seattle 


West Virginia 


Cray D. Amos, Fairmont 
Tom T. Baker, Huntington 
Donavp O. Brace, Charleston 
J. G. BrapLey, Dundon 
BENJAMIN B. Brown, Charleston 
Martin Brown, Moundsville 
W. A. Brown, Hinton 
Howarp Capian, Clarksburg 
Cuesney M. Carney, Clarksburg 
Date G. Casto, Charleston 
James S. Con.ey, Charleston 
J. Horner Davis, 2nd, Charleston 
Epwarp G. Dontey, Morgantown 
James D. Francis, Huntington 
Joe V. Gipson, Kingwood 
Puitie P. Gisson, Huntington 
W. W. GotpsmitH, Charleston 
Louis Jounson, Clarksburg 
CHARLES NATHANIEL KIMBALL, 
Sistersville 
J. Brooks Lawson, Williamson 
F. A. MAcponap, Huntington 
ALEX M. Manoop, Charleston 
KennetH H. Martin, Montgomery 
F. W. McCut.Loucn, Huntington 
Wa ter A. McGiumpy, Moundsville 
Rosert C, Morris, Fairmont 
J. J. P. O’Brien, Wheeling 
Cuares G. Peters, Charleston 
BENJAMIN G. REEDER, Morgantown 
James B. Ritey, Charleston 
Howarp L. Rosinson, Clarksburg 
D. L. Saissury, Charleston 
FLoyp M. Sayre, Beckley 
Cart O. Scumipt, Wheeling 
Osman E, Swartz, Charleston 
Oscar Tasory, Logan 
Cuartes E, Tonry, Hollidays Cove 
Mark T. VALENTINE, Logan 
TayYLor Vinson, Huntington 
Joun M. Woops, Charleston 


Wisconsin 


H. W. Apams, Beloit 
Joun C. ALBert, Milwaukee 
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W. H. Arnoxp, Beloit 

Hewxry J. BENDINGER, Wauwatosa 

Guy A. Benson, Racine 

Bruno V. Bitker, Milwaukee 

E. H. Borcett, Milwaukee 

THEopoRE W. BrAzEAU, Wisconsin 
Rapids 

FE. B. Bunny, Eau Claire 

Gerorce A. Burns, Milwaukee 

Wiitiam A. CAMERON, Rice Lake 

J. O. Carsys, Milwaukee 

RicHarp P. CAVANAGH, Kenosha 

J. A. DeBarpeLesen, Phillips 

Joun C. Dorerrer, West Allis 

GLenn R. DouGcHerty, Milwaukee 

E. L. Everson, Green Bay 

W. Curtis Farmer, Sun Prairie 

J. M. Fivzcinzons, Monroe 

Jerome J. Forey, Racine 

Leon F. Foiey, Milwaukee 

A.rFrep L. Goprrey, Elkhorn 

SAMUEL GOLDENBERG, Milwaukee 

Epwin J. Gross, Milwaukee 

James T. Guy, Milwaukee 

G. H. Hate, La Crosse 

Ex.sert B. Hann, Racine 

Ricuarp G. Harvey, Racine 

C. J. A. Hazetwoop, Milwaukee 

James H. Hit, Sr., Baraboo 

Greorce Y. Kine, Eau Claire 

LeonarD J. KieczKa, Milwaukee 

E. A. Kietzien, Menomonee Falls 

G. Cart Kue._tHau, Milwaukee 

E. W. Lawton, Racine ° 

Mortimer Levitan, Madison 

Harotp F. Licutsinn, Milwaukee 

Wu1am A, LoveLANnb, Monticello 

Wa ter J. Mattison, Milwaukee 

E:mer B. Mau, La Crosse 

WENDEELL McHenry, Waupaca 

Kennetn M. McLeop, Fond du Lac 

Frank A. Murpuy, Manitowoc 

A. L. Nasu, Manitowoc 

Ouiver L. O’Boyte, Milwaukee 

Puittip Owens, Portage 

Martin C. PAuLsen, Milwaukee 

R. T. Reino prt, Stevens Point 

GLENN D. Roserts, Madison 

Frank A. Ross, Madison 

T. H. Sanperson, Portage 

H. A. Sawyer, Milwaukee 

Orto M. Scuvasacn, La Crosse 

A. H. Scuusert, La Crosse 

E. J. B. Scouprinc, Madison 

A. W. ScHuttz, Milwaukee 

Hers J. Smitu, De Pere 

Roy R. Staurr, Milwaukee 

GLENN W. STEPHENS, Madison 

W. Meap Stit_tman, Oshkosh 

F. X. Swietiix, Milwaukee 

FuLton THompson, Racine 

Joun C. Tonjes, Fond du Lac 

RicHarp H. Tyrrett, Milwaukee 

Ernst von Brigsen, Milwaukee 

W. E. Wacener, Sturgeon Bay 

EuGENE WENGERT, Milwaukee 

MALcoLm K. Wuyte, Milwaukee 

Witt1am H. Wooparp, Watertown 





